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THE RICH RED MAN 


All in a Row 


RISE OF A LIFT-BOY 


A CHANGE IN HIS 
FORTUNES 

Wealthy Oil Magnates of the 
Seminole Tribes 

OLD CLAIMS COME UP 

Long ago the American Indians lost 
their forests and prairies to the Pale¬ 
faces. They are now claiming millions 
of American dollars for the oil-rights 
which, all unknown to either Indians or 
Palefaces, were hidden on the meagre 
lands to which the Indians were relegated. 

Algonquins, Blackfoot, Mohicans, 
Chcrokees, Sioux and Choctaws, Osagcs, 
Creeks, and Seminoles were hustled 
farther and farther toward the setting 
Sun. Their tribes shrank at last into 
reservations, where they were not of 
'much account. 

Poor Land Becomes Rich 

But with the fall in their fortunes they 
rose to be American citizens. 

The Seminoles were finally provided 
for by the pushing Palefaces in Okla¬ 
homa. It was not a handsome heritage. 
No good hunting for Indians of the old 
breed, but a fair amount of land which 
would yield a good return for hard 
ploughing, and much more land that 
would not. The Semi notes may have, 
been satisfied. After all, while the lands 
were poor they were good enough for 
their cattle. ’ - - 

Then the oil prospector came to 
Oklahoma, and lo ! the poor Indian 
found that his bad lands were a bonanza 
oilfield. . He might have been poor, but 
now he might become rich, a ioo per 
cent American citizen. Needless to say 
that other American citizens were 
quickly on the spot to buy up the 
lands’ With much land the Seminoles 
had already parted, and with the land 
went the oil. 

Lawsuit for Ten Millions 

But there are also “ oil-lawyers/’ 
ancl a big lawsuit is now coming before 
the Courts which is to settle the question 
whether the State of Oklahoma was not 
bound, as protector of the Indians, to 
see that their oil was not diverted from 
them, the original owners. 

If the claim of the ’Seminoles is 
established Chicle Sam will have to pay 
them at least /io,000,000. 

The Seminoles are not the only 
Indians enriched by oil. The Osages 
are a smaller tribe, but they hold all 
their lands on a communal basis. Accord¬ 
ing to time-honoured Osage custom what 
belongs to one belongs to all, .and can 
neither be bought nor sold. 

Consequently, when the Osage lands 
were found L t° be on top of an oilfield 
they became a tribe of millionaires in 
spite of themselves. Some Osage 
families have incomes of £ 20,000 a year. 
They are among the very richest Indians 
in the world. 

The Creeks and the Seminoles are 
''li, but they hope to be richo.L 



A row of drummers at an.athletic meeting between 
British and German clubs at Stamford Bridge, London 



A row of giil students at St. Andrews University following a cham¬ 
pionship match on the links at St. Andrews, the home of golf 


His Fame in the 
Negro Race 

* TWO FAMOUS SINGERS 

London has in our time taken to its 
heart two great Negro singers from 
America. One is Mr. Roland Hayes the 
tenor, and the other is the bass singer 
Paul Robeson, who is among us now, 

The songs of both these men owe 
much of their appeal to the work of a 
lift-boy, the story of whose rise to fame 
was told to a friend of the C.N. the 
other day. His name is Lawrence 
Brown, and he has arranged the settings 
of many songs sung by'Mr. Hayes and 
Mr. Robeson. 

Lawrence Brown is now in London 
acting as accompanist to Mr. Robeson, 
as he did for Mr. Hayes some years ago. 
He was a lift-boy in a New York hotel, 
and at this hotel it chanced that 
Mr. Hayes was a guest when he was 
giving recitals. One day his accompanist 
fell ill and the tenor was in great distress. 
He did not know what he would do that 
evening, for nobody knew how to follow 
his songs on the piano. He was talking 
over the matter with a friend in the 
lift, much distressed at his predicament, 
when the lift-boy interrupted. 

A Dream Comes True 

“ I beg your pardon, sir/’ he said, 
“ but I’m sure I could help you.” 

u How can you help me ? ” asked 
Mr. Hayes kindly, for he has always 
been anxious to help his own people. 

“ Why, sir,” explained the lift-boy, 
"if you give me a chance you’ll find 
I can accompany all your songs. I know 
them by heart. I Ve always known them. 

It seemed plain that this could be 
nothing more than a youthful dream, 
but there was nothing to be lost by seeing 
what the boy could do, so Mr. Hayes 
invited him into his room. 

The result was amazing. Lawrence 
Brown not only knew all the songs and 
how to play them, but he played them 
with the magic touch of inspiration. 
Mr. Hayes engaged him there and then, 
and the concert was a grand success. 
Later Lawrence Brown undertook the 
task of setting all the songs and arranging 
them for the piano. They were published, 
and all musicians value them. 

Mr. Brown was so delighted with his 
reception in London when he came over 
here with Mr. Ha3’es that he accom¬ 
panied Mr. Robeson later. He is now 
acknowledged as one of the great hopes 

of his race in the world of music. 

> 

SOME THOUGHTLESS PERSON 

An old lady has been killed at Houns¬ 
low through slipping on a piece of orange’ 
peel thrown on the pavement. 

“ The thoughtless person who threw 
away the orange-peel is morally re¬ 
sponsible for this poor old woman’s 
death,” said the coroner. 

A man has been fined £1 at m Guildford 
for throwing orange peel on the pavement. 
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NEW PARLIAMENT 

WHAT IT MEANS 

Things to be Done and 
Decisions to be Taken 

DIFFICULTIES OF MANY 
PARTIES 

The elections are over and the new 
Parliament is on the way. 

There is always deep interest in the 
assembling of a Parliament. 

- Whatever the actual political results 
of the General Election which has 
brought it into being, there are always 
many new members engaged in 
'‘learning the ropes. 1 * and replacing 
many men whose faces had become 
familiar through the years. There is 
the brilliant ceremony of the opening 
by the Sovereign (this, time, we fear, 
to give place to a humdrum opening 
by a Commission). There is the search 
in the vaults for Guy Fawkes by the 
Beefeaters from the Tower, and there 
is the election of Mr. Speaker. 

The Exciting Question 

But the real excitement about a new 
Parliament is the question of a change 
of Government. The King always 
chooses for his Prime Minister the 
leader of whatever party can command 
a majority-in the House of Commons, 
.and the Prime Minister chooses the rest 
.of the Government from his. own sup¬ 
porters. Of course, if there is a majority 
for the same party in the new Parlia-= 
merit as in the old -the Prime Minister 
and his Government chosen from that 
party in the last Parliamentsimply 
stays on, though he may re-arrange the 
Government, by dropping some men; 
out o'f it. and putting new men in. 

Even if the existing Prime Minister 
sees that there will be a majority 
against him in the new Parliament he 
need not resign at once, though he 
often docs;. he may prefer to meet 
the new Parliament, explain to it what 
he proposes to do, and wait for it to 
defeat him. When he does resign, 
whether before or after' the assembling 
of the new Parliament/the King must 
send for the leader on the other side 
and ask him to form a Government. 
When it is not quite clear who that 
leader is the King generally asks the 
advice of the Outgoing Prime Minister 
as to who it should be, but he is not 
obliged to do so. 

The Man of the Hour 

Much more often than not, it is 
quite clear who the King should send 
for. The party which has won the 
election has. its recognised leader, and 
he is the man of the hour. 

When the leader of a minority party 
is invited to form a Government he 
may, if he chooses, form it wholly from 
his own party, either trusting to 
outside.support as he goes along to give 
him a majority or making a bargain for 
support beforehand on an agreed pro¬ 
gramme. Or he may invite another 
party to join him in forming a Govern¬ 
ment, and so make sure of a majority 

* for their joint programme. 

\ The Ruling Maxim 

j - If the man thus summoned by the 
\ King is unwilling or finds himself 
.] unable to form a Croveminent on any of 
jj these plans he must stand aside, 

! leaving the King to call on the leader 

* of yet a third party, who, in his turn, 
may choose among these various methods 
of forming a Government. There have 
been times when. the Sovereign has 
invited almost^ every prominent Oppo¬ 
sition leader in succession to make the 
attempt and has still been without 
a Government. When that happens 
there is nothing but to tell the defeated 
Prime Minister to take up the reins 

[ again and sec if Parliament is ready to 
i put up with him for lack of a substitute, 
f There is one maxim which tradition 
. imposes on party leaders and their 
followers alike: the King’s Government\ 
**must be carried on. 


LONDON’S BEAUTIFUL 
GARDEN 

CHELSEA GAY WITH 
FLOWERS 

A Strange Visitor at the 
Annual Pageant of Colour 

THE SCARLET COATS ARE OUT 

Once more the beauty of the Chelsea 
Flower Show has thrown its glamour 
over one of London's most historic 
places. Once more the Pensioners, 
sitting in the sun in front of Wren's 
magnificent hospital, have put on 
scarlet to greet the flowers and have laid 
their winter dark-blue coats away. It 
is good to see the Scarlet Coats come 
out again. 

It catches at one's heart to see the 
radiant flowers twinkling so near to 
those old blind guns and great cannon¬ 
balls. No wonder our visitors love the 
Chelsea Show. . ' 

From Death Valley 

There is a strange visitor to Chelsea 
this summer. It is a garden from Death 
Valley in the Californian desert, and 
it has been brought over and carefully 
arranged in a tent by Mrs. Sherman 
Hoyt, who has also staged - a little 
garden of shrubs with the California 
redwood forests for background. ' . ; 

This desert garden casts a spell of 
admiration and fear blended. You look 
at it and say to yourself, '' This is a 
vast and terrifying place where nothing 
can live. 11 You look back from the low 
lines of the horizon to the great sandy 
waste, ‘with its pitiless mirage that 
looks like sheets of water, on to the 
garden in the foreground. There are 
stones, rocks, shrubs, animals, birds, 
reptiles ; and each might be the other. 

Miraculous Air 

In the middle, by a dead-looking tree 
which is really in flower, is an ancient 
sign. Death Valley . To your right is 
another, which reads: "29 miles to 
good water and free shade. 11 Not. far 
away is another sign: "Poisoned water— 
Beware 1 11 We know that the air out 
there is so miraculously clear that a 
man losing his way will see a wagon 
apparently two miles off and go stumb¬ 
ling across the rocks and sand toward 
it, not knowing that it is not two, but 
52 miles distant. 

And in the midst of this terrible arid 
waste the desert is blossoming. There 
is practically no green, but rose, mauve, 
gold, all shot with the bleached sandy- 
grey which is the desert’s prevailing 
colour. These cactus plants are among 
the world’s wonders, and are most ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful. They are a greater 
triumph than the most carefully devel¬ 
oped orchid. We can see how people who 
live on the edge of Death Valley must 
love it for its vastness, for its lifelessness 
under the full Moon, for these flowers 
that triumph over the blaze and sand¬ 
storm of the Sun and still can say 
Summer is a-cumen in. 

Little Stone Boys 

Out in the sunshine we are in England 
again, and a crowd of little stone boys 
perched on pedestals or holding bird 
baths are saying " Would you not like 
me in your garden ? 11 We should. But 
chiefly in the garden we like our own 
things, the things we have made and 
the things we have grown. 

That is the secret and delight of 
gardens. It is something we do our¬ 
selves, whether we are great scientists 
and go about murmuring Latin names, 
or whether we are wrestling with a back¬ 
yard, or whether we have just what is 
called an ordinary garden. 

This feeling, we like to think, is 
behind the Chelsea Flower Show, in 
spite of its smartly-dressed crowds. 
There are thousands of people here who 
just love flowers and want to see what 
the very clever and the very wise people 
of the Royal Horticultural Society have 
done this year. 


MANKIND’S STORY 
BOOK 

THE BIBLE MORE READ 
THAN EVER 

A Hundred Lovely Tales of 
Once Upon a Time 

A LEGEND WITH NOTHING IN IT 

Since the invention of the legend that 
the ostrich puts its head in the sand so 
that its enemies should not see it there 
has been nothing much more curious 
than the legend that the Bible is not 
read in these days. 

We should say that it is as far from 
the truth as anything can be. There 
never were so many Bible books as now, 
so many books about the Bible or so 
many editions of it. As for the Bible 
Society itself, it sold more copies of the 
Bible last year than ever before, and the 
increase (the number of copies sold 
above the number of the year before) was 
probably greater than the circulation of 
a dozen of the best-selling novels put 
together. Nearly a million and a half more 
Bibles were sold in 1928 than in 1927. 

Growing Popularity 

We do not wonder at this growing 
popularity of the Book of Books, for 
there is, of course, nothing like it for 
beauty or interest. Nowhere else are 
such stories, for young and old alike. 
We call attention today on page 13 to 
the growing number of Arthur Mee’s 
Bible Books, which have been enor¬ 
mously popular in the last few years 
and are now enriched by a splendid 
little half-crown volume of The Love¬ 
liest Stories in.the World. 

Every story iQ-'this book, says Arthur 
Mee, has been told for a thousand years 
and very much longer; it will be told 
in a thousand years to come exactly as we 
read it here. In this little volume, with 
its* 1 most readable pages and ten colour 
pictures, the stories of the Bible are ar¬ 
ranged in eleven groups, and any one of 
the hundred immortal tales told here can 
be found at a glance. The stories are told 
in the Bible’s own words, with no word 
added and no word altered, and on 
running through the book it is easy to 
find ourselves agreeing with the Editor 
that " whatever books may come, what¬ 
ever books may go, these tales from 
Once Upon a Time are in the world for 
ever and ever." 

At any rate, it is clearer and clearer 
that the legend of the unread Bible is 
exploded. There is nothing in it. The 
Bible is the f best-read book of our time. 

GREECE WAKING UP 
League and the Road to Health 

The ill wind which blew the dengue 
fever to Greece last summer brought an 
immense boon with it. 

It awoke the Government to the 
necessity of immediately making the 
country a healthier place to live in, and 
the Government asked the League of 
Nations to help in the job. No time 
has been lost, and the whole compli¬ 
cated plan is now ready. Half a dozen 
health experts were sent to Greece by 
the League, and they spent several 
months in studying conditions and 
possibilities. They were followed by 
members of the League Health Commit¬ 
tee, who discussed all proposals with 
the Greek Health Authorities. The 
plans and recommendations have now 
been accepted. A Government Health 
Service is to consist of men trained in 
modern methods of preventing disease, 
and medical officers are to be trained 
through the League Health Organisation. 

A training - centre in Athens, with 
expert professors from other countries, 
a modern school of hygiene, technical 
services such as drainage, water.supply, 
and so on in other parts of the country, all 
form part of the programme. Greece thus 
enters upon a new life of healthfulness, 
having through the League all the best 
knowledge of the world at its service. 
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THE PRECIOUS SOIL 
OF ENGLAND 

A Little for the Window- 
Box 

WELL DONE, SOUTHWARK 

Southwark Borough Council is doing 
a very sensible thing. * 

It is selling the precious soil of Eng¬ 
land, which ought to be worth a hundred 
pounds a spoonful, for twopence a 
shovelful, or ninepence a bushel. 

When we think of . the men who have 
died for that soil and the poets who 
have sung its praises’ ninepence seems 
far too little. But Southwark-is right. 
It wants its people to have flowers at 
every window-sill. It says that all 
people love flowers, and every street 
in the city would have at least one or 
two window-boxes if there was not a 
difficulty in getting soil. 

So Southwark is taking a very 
practical step toward making the 
world more beautiful. We all say that 
the world should be more beautiful, 
but we do not all do our bit to help. 
Southwark says to its people: Here is 
the soil, and seeds only cost a few pence ; 
what are you going to do to make your 
street pleasanter ? 

If there should be an objection con¬ 
cerning boxes then Southwark would 
reply; .Send a stamp to the National 
Gardens Guild, Gower Street, and you 
will get a leaflet explaining how to mr»2:e 
boxes and the things to grow in them. 

It is by growing more flowers and not 
by opening more' dreary night clubs that 
we shall really get a brighter London. 

THE GIRTON DREAM 
A Way to Bring It True 

A generous gift has been made to 
Girton College by someone whose name 
is to be kept secret. 

When Emily Davies and Barbara 
Bodichon conceived a plan for giving 
women, a university education they 
dreamed of a college able to hold 200 
students, but they were not able to 
build Girton as big as that. Now, after 
many years, their dream is to come true. 

The college, which began as an 
experiment at Hitchin in 1866 and was 
established in Cambridge in 1873, is to 
be enlarged at a cost of ^18,000. A 
nameless friend of education has given 
^16,000, and the rest should easily be 
found by Girton women past and present. 

THE WATER SHIP 
Friend of Little Islands 

We have heard of ships trading in 
apes and ivory, silks and spices, timber 
and coal, but who has heard of a 
steamship dealing only in water ? 

Such is the destiny of the Egadi, 
newly launched at Venice. 

She has been built with immense 
fresh-water tanks from which water will 
be pumped, not to ships at sea, but to 
people on shore. 

Many of the small islands of the 
south-coast of Italy are almost entirely 
without water, and the Egadi will serve 
them with water just as the dairyman 
serves us with milk. 


THINGS SAID 

Even factory chimneys may play a 
noble part in scenery. Lord Lee 

„ Our arterial roads will in time be as 
beautiful as the miles of avenues outside 
Utrecht. Miss Margaret Hill 

How long will the public stand the 
fiendish noise made by aeroplanes ? 

Mr. IT S. IV. Edwardes 
I often turn from the freakish, 
stuttering rigmarole of some books now 
published to the clear and efficient prose 
of the newspaper. Mr. John Buchan 
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A RACE FROM AUSTRALIA • ELEPHANT BROADCASTS • CALIGULA'S GALLEY 



A Race From Australia—This splendid four-masted barque, the Lawhill, was recently 
engaged against a Swedish barque in a thrilling race from Australia to Falmouth. 


Relics of the Wooden Navy—This picture, taken during the visit of the Lords of the Admiralty 
to the naval depot at Gosport, shows two figure-heads of old warships on tho parade ground. 




Pumping Gravel Ashore—At this gravel pit near 
Hounslow, Middlesex, a suction plant is used for 
extracting sand and gravel .which are pumped ashore 
through the long pipes seen in the picture. 


The Elephant Broadcasts—Many thousands of people who have never visited 
the London Zoo have heard the voices of the animals over the wireless. 
Here we see the microphone in position to receive an elephant broadcast. 


Greetings From Africa—The C.N. family extends to all 
parts of the world. These schoolchildren of a village 
on the northern shores of the Zambesi River send 
greetings to readers in other countries. 



Caligula’s Galley Comes to Light—As the task of draining Lake Nemi'has progressed the Training Police Horses—The splendid horses of the Mounted Police are trained for their 

remains of one of the Emperor Caligula’s galleys have been revealed. The picture shows work at Imber Court, Surrey. Here we see them being ridden between suspended dummies 

that little was left of it after twenty centuries under water. See page 5. to accustom them to their future work among crowds. 
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WHAT THE INDIAN 
THINKS OF US 

A More Friendly Feeling 

WOMAN’S INFLUENCE IN 
THE EASTERN EMPIRE 

By an Indian back In London 

Tlic conclusion many people in Eng¬ 
land are likely to draw from the opposi¬ 
tion to the Simon Commission and the 
criticisms in the Nationalist Press of 
India might be pessimistic, and lead 
them to think that the gulf between the 
Britisher and the Indian is getting wider 
every day. But nothing would be far¬ 
ther from the truth. 

After six years* absence it was a 
pleasant surprise to see the close social 
relationships that now exist between 
the two races. The usual official 
garden parties and receptions of one 
sort or another are still the fashion of 
the day, but whereas acquaintance used 
to end there these official gatherings 
are now leading on to private parties. 
The entertaining to tea, lunch, or dinner 
is becoming very common between the 
Europeanized Indians and the Britishers. 
There is a very healthy and wholesome 
return of hospitalities free from the 
spirit of superiority or inferiority. 

The New Outlook 

The changing political conditions arc 
jii.o doubt responsible for the new 
outlook. There is a.new.'type of public 
servant going out who is conscious of 
the changing India" and who wants to 
make friends in the land which will be 
his home for twenty or thirty years. 
The membership of the clubs which 
was open to Britishers only, and that 
to a certain category of Britishers (for 
there is a caste system among whites 
as well) is now open to Indians of a 
certain official standing, such as those 
who are in any of the Imperial Services. 

But the most important reason for 
the change to a freer intercourse on the 
British side is due to the change in the 
position of the Indian woman. She is 
now seen going about with her husband, 
she drives her own car, she dances, 
attends parties, plays a good game of 
tennis, and is able to act the hostess 
admirably to her male guests. She has 
won her emancipation by her contact 
with Western culture and Western life. 

The absence of 'Indian women was the 
source of a great deal of misunderstand¬ 
ing' between the two races, but with the 
advance made in that direction it has 
become very easy for Britishers and 
Indians to meet in a friendly atmosphere. 


A LIVING CELL IN ACTION 
Seeking Radium’s Secret 

At a Royal Society gathering not very 
long ago a wonderful living thing was 
shown by Dr. Canti. It was a speck 
of living tissue, such as might come 
from the arm or leg or any organ of a 
living body. . 

It is kept alive. The way that could 
be done was shown nearly twenty years 
ago by Dr. Carrel, the French biologist, 
\yho can now keep these bits of tissue alive 
for io, 20, or 30 years, perhaps more. 
r What is the use to which this strange 
and wonderful feat can be put ? Dr. Canti 
gave an answer at the Royal Society. 

He magnified the speck of living 
tissue 60,000 times, and at that magni¬ 
fication the actual living cells of the 
tissue could be seen in action. 

They could be seen expanding, 
growing, dividing, and splitting up 
into new cells. That is always going on 
in the healthy tissue of our bodies, and 
is controlled according to known laws. 

But when the tissue is unhealthy or 
malignant the cells split up wildly and 
produce malignant tissue. 

Radium sometimes checks this dis¬ 
order of the cells, and sometimes does 
not. Dr. Canti's examination may show 
why and how. 


Pompey’S Temple 

A New Sight in Old Rome 

Rome has brought another temple, to 
light among her ancient ruins. It is that 
of Pompey, around whose name and 
fame the eloquence of Shakespeare 
thunders in Julius Caesar. 

Old-time Romans called Pompey great, 
and thought no man could be greater, 
yet fate struck him down, and, pursuing 
his reputation beyond the grave, or¬ 
dained that all memorial of him should 
pass into oblivion. Today one of the 
most famous statues in Rome is Pom- 
pey's. At its foot Caesar fell dead by 
the daggers of his assassins. Even that 
tragic baptism could not preserve the 
statue. It was lost and buried for over 
a thousand years. 

Its finding and redemption would 
have been deemed a miracle had not 
Pompey been a pagan. The huge figure 
was discovered in the 16th century 
under the foundations of two houses. 
The party wall dividing the two build¬ 
ings lay across the statue, and the 
owners of the two houses settled the 
ownership by selling tlic statue for five 
hundred golden crowns. 

Now comes this great find of Pompey's 
temple, unremenibered and unseen for 
ages, bearing an inscription celebrating 
Pompey's victories in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, with the destruction or capture 
of 1,183,000 enemies, the sinking or 
capture of 846 ships, and the overthrow 
of 1538 towns or forts. 

THE MASTER OF THE ANGELS 

There was once a sculptor who lived 
so' long ago that everyone has forgotten 
his name, but he would not mind, for 
artists and critics have given him a new 
one : lie is The Master of the Angels; He 
had a magic gift for turning dead stone 
into gracious faces and fluttering wings, 
and critics say his angels arc different 
from ali others. 

The angels in the central and southern 
doorways of the west portal of Chartres 
Cathedral, which dates from the middle 
of the twelfth century, are said to be 
his work. 

What interests us so much in this 
sculptor just now is a purchase recently 
made in Paris for the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. It shows the half- 
length figure of an angel on clouds, 
carved on Caen stone, and its curve 
proves that it was once the wedge- 
shaped stone forming part of an arch. 

It resembles the angels of Chartres so 
closely that we may be forgiven for 
hazarding tlic guess that it was made 
by the hand of the Master of the Angels. 

THREE HOMES 

The spring months always bring the C.N. 
notes from its readers about the unusual sites 
chosen for their nests by some birds, and 
about other curiosities of bird life. Here are 
several instances. 

From Lincolnshire a correspondent 
reports finding the nest of a thrush 
built on the ground. It was among 
long grass, and was artfully covered with 
a shelter of twigs and straw to which 
there was only one entrance. There were 
four eggs, which have been hatched out. 

Near by this nest, but built in the 
hedge, was a blackbird's nest containing 
two blackbird's eggs and one thrush’s 
egg, on which the thrush was sitting. 

At the end of April a thrush was 
sitting on three eggs in a nest built on a 
cross-bar of a roundabout machine in 
Ferndale Road, Swindon, though the 
bar revolves with the horses, and 
there was a constant noise and hissing of 
steam when the roundabout was work¬ 
ing. Twice the nest had been destroyed 
before it was securely built and used. 


Fighting it Out 

A Better Way For Boys 

Two boys were overheard the other 
day arguing whether a bird they could 
hear singing in a London park was a 
blackbird or a thrush. 

Their companions, who did not seem 
much interested, were much amused by 
the argument, and suggested they should 
settle the matter by fighting it out. A 
man who had been listening unobserved 
came forward and pointed out that this 
was hardly a satisfactory way of settling 
the dispute, as the boy who had said 
the bird was a thrush was obviously 
the stronger, and was practically certain 
to win, but the bird was a blackbird. 

The Olive Leaf League 

• The man proceeded to draw attention 
to the song, which was still going on in 
a neighbouring tree, and told the little 
crowd, all of whom now seemed very 
keen that were the bird a thrush it 
would sing short phrases three or four 
times over, as Tennyson suggests in his 
little poem: 

Summer is coming , summer is coming , 

I know it, I know it, I know, it . 

He then went on to point out that 
" fighting it out," among nations as well 
as between boys, was the wurst possible 
way of settling disputes, and he called 
the attention of the little crowd to some 
Membership Cards of the Olive Leaf 
League, which is a society of boys and 
girls who pledge themselves to do all they 
can 14 to bring about a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of disputes of all kinds." 

Some' months ago the C.Ni stated 
that the Arbitrate First Bureau was 
forming a Junior Branch. This is now 
in being and; is called the Olive Leaf 
League. Full particulars can be had 
from the Secretary, Mr. Sidney T. E. 
Dark, B.Sc., 21, Fermvood Avenue, 
Streatham,S.\V. 16. Please enclose stamps 
for reply as there is no subscription. 

two zoos 

New York’s and Ours 

When the Zoo held its centenary 
celebrations one of tlic most welcome 
guests was Mr. W. W. Niles, secretary 
of the New York Zoological Society.' 
The British and American Zoos have 
always been great friends. 

I11 an interesting address he compared 
the two places. The London Zoo is a 
hundred years old and the New York 
is only 34. ' The London Zoo is small, 
compared with tlie 260-acre park owned 
by tlie New York Society. Only 60 
acres have been developed and the rest, 
left as woodland. It lies twelve miles 
from tlie City Hall, and is approached 
by a beautiful road running beside the 
Bronx River, where neither hoardings 
nor petrol stations arc allowed on either 
side of the stream. 

But the London Zoo has an advantage 
because it can control the admission of 
the public and charge a fee. The New 
York Society, under its contract with 
the City, lias to admit the public free 
five days a - week, including ■ Sundays, 
and tlie public'abuses its privilege by 
overcrowding the place on Sundays, 
destroying shrubs and flowers, and leav¬ 
ing litter everywhere. 

In return for admitting the public 
the New York Zoo is supposed to get' 
its buildings erected and its park main¬ 
tained by the City, but the City is 
laggard in doing its part. + : ' 

There are 8000 Fellows'of the London 
Society and only 2300 on the roll of the 
New York Society* 


All Roads Lead to 
Boulogne 

Two Great Ports Extend j 
Their Docks 

Tilbury and Boulogne are both dealing 
with their traffic problems by extending 
their docks. 

The final section has lately been com¬ 
pleted of Tilbury's new passenger- 
landing-stage, which is over 1000 , feet 
long and is able to accommodate the 
largest liners. /. i 

Nowadays it seems that all roads lead 
to Boulogne. Year by year this town 
grows in importance, not only as a crossn 
Channel port, but as the leading French 
fishing-port and a transatlantic port of 
call. But the harbour and docks, which 
are hemmed in by the town, are in¬ 
accessible to big liners. 

A gigantic scheme, costing nearly 
three million pounds, is likely to be 
developed immediately for building a 
new port of Boulogne-sur-mcr with 
docks to accommodate transatlantic 
liners and Channel steamers. 

To make the new harbour a break¬ 
water would be run out north of the 
town for over a mile and the present 
breakwater extended. • A mole would 
be raised alongside and the maritime 
port built near by. 

Within the breakwaters the calin 
water would be welcome to passengers 
on a stormy day. In such weather the 
crossing would be shortened by a mile, 
for no time would be lost in turning, 
before backing into port. 

A quarter of an hour would also be 
taken off the journey to Paris by a new 
railway line linking up with the Nord 
line to the south of Boulogne, and a 
•new tunnel for this route has already 
been begun. 


IN THE WRONG BOX 
Where Is the Country ? 

London never seems to understand its 
General Post Office. 

In spite of all the warnings of that 
blameless department nearly a million 
letters and newspapers and packets are 
posted in the wrong box. 

The G.P.O. has done all it can. On 
the pillar-boxes in the East and West 
Central districts it has one slit labelled 
." London and Abroad " and another 
" Country." Yet Londoners cannot get 
into their heads what the G.P.O. means. 

They will persist in putting letters for 
Richmond and Twickenham, Barnet or 
Croydon, in the London slit, when they 
ought to know that these places are in 
the country. 

.But how.should they know it ? The. 
straphanger who comes up every morn¬ 
ing by the 9.15 from these places might 
be pardoned for supposing they were in 
Greater London—as indeed they are. 

And who knows certainly what is 
Country or what is Abroad ? Are the 
Channel Islands country ? Or the Isle 
of Man ? Or is Ireland abroad ? We 
pause for a reply. 

Meanwhile the complaint of the G.P.O. 
reminds us of the verses about the little 
boy who went to see his adored and 
admired father at drill. Everything 
father did was right, and the little boy 
noticed that: ' 

The Sergeant he said Hep l 
For all the men but Father 
Were marching out of step , 

It is not easy for the eight million 
Greater Londoners always to keep in 
step with the G.P.O, 


LYNCHINGS 

The American black list of lynchings 
continues to improve, the figures for last 
year being the lowest for forty years. 

; In 1924 there were 16 lynchings ; in 
1925 there were 18 ; and in 1926 there 
were 34. Then the figures, dropped, 
beiner 21 in 1927, and 11 last year. 
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A 21-HOUR DAY 
There is practically continuous 
day in June in the far north of 
Canada, Dawson City, capital of 
Yukon Territory, having more 
than 21 hours of light. 


THE DREARY TUNDRAS 
Thawed by the Sun, the Siberian 
tundras have now become 
swamps almost impassable to 
man and life there is rendered 
unbearable by mosquitoes. 



CALIGULA’S EMPTY 
GALLEYS 
Vanished Treasures 

It seems sadly likely that when 
Caligula's lost galleys are fully revealed 
they will bring to light nothing but 
memories. 

.The waters 'of Lake Nemi, which 
Signor Mussolini’s engineers have so 
assiduously pumpecl for so many months, 
continue to fall. ' Of the first of the 
galleys some 30 feet of the poop is 
now well above the waters, but some 
380 feet of the vessel is still below them. 

But the poop is a mere skeleton. 
The lake’s waters are not preservative, 
and the wooden hulk sunk for twenty 
centuries below them has rotted. Those 
who in past times have sought it with 
grappling-irons have contributed to its 
destruction. . , * < 

Something has come to the treasure- 
seekers. A few votive vases have been 
salved. It is possible now to see that the 
galleys were held - together with lead 
plating, which was profusely studded 
with rivets of iron and nails of copper 
and brass. 

These can be collected, but the 
strange and vast treasure sunk with the 
galleys^ becomes every day more like the 
baseless fabric of a vision. 

Caligula's pleasure ships when fully 
brought to view will reveal the structure 
of the Roman galley, but they may also 
reveal that in an age of corruption some 
Roman contractor.removed nearly every¬ 
thing of value before sinking them. 

Picture on page 3 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Clierokecs . . . . Cher-o-keez 

Confucius . . ; Kon-fu-she-us 

Guillemot . ... Gil-leh-mot 

Oklahoma . . . Ok-lah-ho-mah 

Osages ...... O-sa-jez 

Seminoles . : . . '. Sem-e-nolz 

Sioux, ..Soo 


STEALING THE BRONZE 
GIRL 

A Miserable Bit of Meanness 

C.N. readers will remember that an 
unknown benefactor gave a piece of land 
to beautify the Kingston by-pass road, 
and that flowers were planted here, and 
a life-size statue of a little girl in bronze 
set in the midst. It was so good to see 
that it inspired a charming poem, 
quoted in the C.N. ~ 

Now we have sad news to tell. 
Someone has stolen the statue. There 
seems no doubt that motorists tore it 
off its base and carried it away in the 
night. Next to robbing a hospital box 
it is about the meanest theft that can be 
imagined. The statue was set there to 
give everyone pleasure, and the thief has 
robbed all the people of the neighbour¬ 
hood and all travellers of the road. Let 
us hope he will repent, for he is the 
most miserable of miserable fellows. 

LONDON’S LOST FRIEND 

The fifth Lord Rosebery has been laid 
to rest at Dalmeny, the much-loved 
home of his boyhood. 

But he was a Londoner-born and just 
as he was one of the pioneers of Imperial 
Federation so was he, as twice chair¬ 
man of the L.C.C., one of the makers of 
modern London. 

He threw his best energies into the 
work of slum clearance and made him¬ 
self acquainted at first hand with the 
conditions of life in the East End, 

As to his love of books, some older 
readers of the C.N. may recall two of his 
speeches in which he referred to the 
thumb-mark of the artisan in the Free 
Library, meaning, not the marking or 
careless handling of books, which no 
book-lover would be guilty of, but that 
the books in libraries “ were not meant 
to be preserved behind glass doors, but 
used in the service of mankind." 


POISONING THE SEA 
Will the New Parliament 
Do Something ? 

Can nothing be done to save the gulls, 
the guillemots, and all the sea-birds 
which haunt our coasts from the oily 
death which destroys hundreds of 
them ? Can the new Parliament not 
spare an hour to do something for them 
after all tlie talk that has been going on ? 

From Cornwall and Devon, from the 
shores of the Isle of Wight, from the 
sands of the Dee, from Luce Bay and 
Wigtown Bay, come reports of unhappy 
birds with wings clogged with the oily 
waste from ships, and left to float like 
scum on the waters. * 

The poor creatures cannot fly ; they 
are battered by the breaking waves, and 
die miserably. ' 

Near Gosport even bathers used to 
suffer from - this disgusting contamina¬ 
tion till the * Admiralty' stopped it. 
Now the oil refuse is destroying' the 
spawning grounds of fishes. If if can 
be stopped in one area it should be 
stopped in all. If the new Parliament 
will do nothing, it is a subject which 
should engage the League of Nations. 


Dovedale Saved 

The danger of Dovedale being spoiled 
has been removed, and its beauty is to 
be preserved. 

An Old Lady o? Cheddar 

An old lady of Cheddar has just died 
at 104. Up to two years ago she took 
a daily walk. She was a teetotaler. 

Prizes for Qardens 

To promote cultivation of gardens 
£500 in prizes is being given to municipal 
householders in Birmingham. 

Plenty of Room in Panama 

New figures just published show that 
while the cargo capacity of the Panama 
Canal is fifty million tons, the greatest 
tonnage ever sent through in one year 
is under thirty million tons, ivhich was 
carried through last year. 


GOING TOO FAST 
Years of Experiment in 
Queensland 

Ever since Australians began to 
govern themselves the State Parliaments 
have carried out many useful experi¬ 
ments in law-making, and many which 
succeeded have been copied with equal 
success in Britain and elsewhere. 

But Queensland has been making 
some less successful experiments in 
recent years. In the first year of the 
war a Labour Government came into 
office, and it had remained in office till 
a few weeks ago. 

Its coming gave a great stimulus to 
experiments in law-making. The idea 
seemed to be that the more things the 
Government could, do for the people, 
instead of leaving private individuals to 
do them, tlie better it would be. So the 
Government set up State sheep and 
cattle stations and shops for the sale of 
meat and fruit, organised the fish supply,. 
and started timber yards. It ran a coal 
mine and established an insurance office. 

But, instead of succeeding, many ob 
these new enterprises, we are told, 
became disastrous failures. 1 

The Government’s, chief supporters ; 
were the great trade unions, and its; 
critics say that the unions kept pressing 1 
it to employ more of their members than 
were needed in these new enterprises andi 
on the railways, and to pay them higher» 
wages than it could afford ; so that, in 
order to make good some of their losses, 
the Government raised the charges on 
land to the farmers. 

In its later days the Government 
seemed to be realising that at least some 
of its experiments were wrong. It tried 
to economise and it settled some of its 
differences with the farmers. But the 
people as a whole had decided that they 
wanted a change, and now the Govern- , 
ment has been heavily defeated, and-i 
the majority against it in the new 
Parliament is larger than the majority, 
in its favour in the old. Evidently the/ 
Government was going too fast. ‘ r 
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We Believe 

'"The wise and famous Cam- 
1 bridge Professor of Astro¬ 
nomy, Dr. Eddington, has been 
trying to tell the Society of 
Friends what Science knows of 
the Unseen World. 

It knows nothing, said the 
astronomer, except what it be¬ 
lieves, and so it is no better off 
than any of us. 

Not long ago the good pro¬ 
fessor was telling us that the 
electrons which pass through our 
wireless grids, which we have 
learned to think of as real as 
marbles, are mere ghosts, nothing 
but symbols by which the mathe¬ 
matician explains the facts he 
cannot account for in any way. 
Well, it is beyond our under¬ 
standing, but we are sure of one 
thing: that all these wondrous 
symbols fail in the greatest thing 
of all—in explaining the mind 
which thinks of them. 

Consciousness, mind, spirit, in¬ 
telligence, intellect, instinct—all 
these, which are manifestations 
of the same thing, are beyond the 
probe of the mathematical sym¬ 
bol. Therefore, says the honest 
scientist, the idea of God and the 
belief in Him follow from the 
truth that He is be}mnd all 
human understanding. 

> What, asks Professor Edding¬ 
ton, is the greatest difference that 
we meet when we begin to ex¬ 
plore the realm of mind and 
spirit ? The difference turns on 
the word Ought. 

1 In the World of physical reality 
what a body does and what a 
body ought to do are the same. 
It must do what it ought to do. 
There is nothing else for it to do. 
f, But in the realm of the spirit 
tvhat we ought to do is a very 
different thing. It turns.on some¬ 
thing in ourselves which we can¬ 
not explain. We only know we 
Ought or we Ought Not. While 
that is true science must dismiss 
the idea that natural law can 
swallow up religion. Natural law 
tjannot even tackle the multipli¬ 
cation table single handed. 

" Professor Eddington drew an¬ 
other illustration from a ceremony 
sacred to the British people. 
Suppose, he said, a Martian came 
to Earth on Armistice Day and, 
knowing nothing of its history, 
t^ied to explain the Silence. He 
could explain how the Silence 
happens, " the material condi¬ 
tions of it M ; but he would not 
iluew that the Silence has a 
meaning. He would not realise 
the thoughts, the memories, which 
are its very soul. 

So, from that illustration we 
may see that, when we say that 
God is real, we are not speaking 
of the same thing as the reality 
of atoms. If God is as real as 
the shadow of the Great War is 
tp all of us on Armistice Day we 
need seek no deeper reason for 
making a place for God in our 
thoughts and lives. 



ccxroas window] 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



In the Old Days 

Jn these days, when journalism is 
surely much too irresponsible, it 
is interesting to come upon a fact of 
which we have lately been reminded. 

It has been revealed that the first 
news of the Entente between England 
and France 26 years ago was in the 
possession of a newspaper on the 
authority of a man who had the infor¬ 
mation from the French Ambassador. 
He could not, however, reveal the 
source of his information, and the 
newspaper, therefore, refused to pub¬ 
lish it. For many months the. news¬ 
paper had this sensational information 
in its office and refused to print it 
without proof of its accuracy. 

That is a remarkable witness to the 
dignity of journalism in the days 
before these, . and there are still, 
happily, papers that refuse to lower 
their flag. 

© 

Epitaphs ' 

Qne of our travelling correspondents 
writes to us from Keats’s grave 
in the shadow of the walls of Rome. 
Keats’s epitaph, as all remember, was 
chosen by himself—One whose name 
was writ in water. He did not know, 
dear poet, how we should love and 
treasure each written word of his. 

Close by the grave of Shelley, who 
sleeps a few yards away, is the epitaph 
of an unknown woman whose husband 
has immortalised her in these simple 
words: Her loss was as that of the 
keystone of an arch. 

Going back from this haven of 
peace our correspondent opened a 
book and her eyes fell on this epitaph : 

Sleep , and if Life was hitter Jo thee , 
pardon ; if sweet , give thanks . 

We do not know-whose it is, but it 
was well worth writing and is well 
worth passing on. 

© 

Spring Cleaning 


The Time Has Come 

W E believe that the time has come 
when the world must have done 
with war in fact, in expectation, and 
in planning. 

We believe that another collision 
between great nations would be an 
assault upon civilisation and an 
offence against God, and we believe 
that the intelligence and the conscience 
of this generation are able to build the 
structure of a permanent peace. 

Signed by leaders of British 
and American Churches 
© 

Tip-Cat 

Uixstein has a forest named after him. 
^ Why- not an impenetrable jungle ? 

0 

Our duty, we are told, is to , save 
water. We used to be told to drink 
it only while it was fresh. 

0 

Jo be famous is?a small thing in the 
long run. But a big thing when 
pedestrians get it 
between London 
and Brighton in- 
the long walk. 

0 

yjODERN films 
show us life 
face to face. Even 
then we can’t re¬ 
cognise it. 

0 

j\Jore girls than 
ever are leav¬ 
ing the Post Office to get married. 
They prefer the marriage bond to the 
Postal Union. 

0 \ ... . • 

The gentlemanwho thinks a joke must be 
fresh cannot appreciate dry humour. 
0 

Americans are said to be better 
players of wind instruments than 
the English. Anyhow, they won’t come 
to blows about it. 

0 

]\JR. Baldwin is.said to speak straight 
from the shoulder. He* must have 
a muscular voice. 

To All Whom It Concerns 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a round of toast 
is a square meal 


By a Correspondent 

^ good deal is happening in our 
Surrey village 1 

A new bus has been put on, and 
stands every night by the quiet 
brookside looking fierce and red and 
Londonish! But the real news is 
that people are waking up to the horror 
of the Litter Lout. 

In our own lane we met the other 
day an attractive-looking lady with 
kind eyes and lips firmly compressed. 
Perhaps she felt a little shy of what 
she was about to do. In one hand she 
held a pair of tongs and in another 
a basket, and she began to pick up 
pieces of stray paper that somebody 
had dropped. She was getting quite 
quick at it by the time she had finished, 
and if we had not been busy spring- 
cleaning inside we would have run 
out to lend her a hand with her 
devoted spring-cleaning out of doors ! 
© 

He who would make a fool of him¬ 
self will find many to help him. 


- We gladly pass oh these two verses to all 
the Lifter Louts whom they concern, and to 
all good picnickers too. • They are from a 
Litter Competition in The Guider, the organ of 
the Girl Guides.' They have won two prizes. 

ray picnic here and take your ease, 
But clear up after, if you please, 
No litter make, nor carvings crude: 
Leave nought behind but gratitude. 

This charming spot do not deface 
By strewing litter round it, 

But rather strive to leave the place 
Exactly as you found it. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Jewish citizen of England has 
given £15,000 for a Chair of 
Peace in the University of Jerusalem. 
gELSDON Wood, near Croydon, has 
become a Nature Reserve. . 
Yorkshire ironmaster’s will leaves 
£20,000 for cancer research. 

|^ord Beaverbrook is giving 
£63,000 to St. Mary’s* Hospital 
Medical School. 



A C.N. Reader to 
Her Dog 

JWTy lovely Bruno Beautiful 1 A 
mongrel though you be, 
There's not a dog in all the world 
that's half as dear to me. 
Though other dogs may prizes win 
and bring their owners fame, 
There's not a dog in all the world 
that I could love the same. 

Although of many naughty 
deeds I know that I could tell, 
There's not a dog in all the world 
that I could love so well. 

And though some dogs know 
lots of tricks (they’re clever 
fellows too),* 

Not one of them, my Beautiful, 
is half as dear as you. 

You don't know who your 
father was ? Not likely. 
I can see ! 

O Beautiful, it's you I love, and 
not a pedigree. 

What matter all your ancestors ? 

What matter's aught but you ? 
What matter what your forbears 
were, so long as you are true ? 

^\nd what if on an impulse you 
chase the lambs and sheep ? 
Tis but a foxy instinct which in 
you lies asleep. 

My mongrel Bruno Beautiful, 
whate’er the wrong you do, • 
There's not a dog.in all the world 
I hold so dear as you. 

Margaret Rhodes 

© 

Artists 

"pHERE are artists and artists. ■ Some 
of their pictures are now in the 
Academy, while others are stowed 
away in studios. Here is the story of 
a man who does not paint pictures, 
but who takes a great pride in his 
colour-work, which is always hung. 

A house was to. be painted, and the 
owner called on the village plumbed 
carpenter, painter, and ironmonger To 
do it._ He said he would be delighted. 

“ Do you think you could manage 
a primrose yellow ? ” he was asked. 

He would try. He set to work and 
managed at least ten yellows, but none 
had quite the elusive primrose shade. 

“ I’ll try again after lunch,” he 
said. 

In the afternoon came a shout from 
the room. I believe I’ve got it, 
mum,” the artist cried, and there he 
stood, a brush in one hand and a 
primrose in the other . 

We wonder if he would have agreed 
with that other member of his pro¬ 
fession who was called in to decorate 
a studio. The artist was busy on a 
picture there, and for a time the two 
worked silently on. Then the man at 
the wall said to the man at the easel: 
“ Bit monotonous, your sort of work, 
Mister.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” replied the 
artist, much surprised. ” That is just 
what I was thinking about yours.” 

“ Mine ? ” replied the man. “ Why, 
I get lots of change. One day I does 
a job of distempering, another a job of 
painting, and then sometimes I does 
a bit of paper-hanging, but with you 
it’s painting, painting all the time/' 
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Now jack can go to the Saracen s head 


THE LITTLE SLAVES 

WIPING A STAIN FROM)! 
THE FLAG 

An Englishwoman’s Sacrifice 
For Liberty and Humanity 

MUI TSAI OF HONG KONG; 

The sound of a little child sobbing as : 
if its heart would break came to the 
ears of an Englishwoman new to Hong 
Kong. She was told it was “ only a 
girl slave.” 

Slavery under the British flag ! The 
slavery of defenceless little children in 
the Crown Colony of Hong Kong ! The 
Englishwoman could hardly believe such 
a thing possible. 

Oh, yes, she was told, it is a Chinese 
custom. Poor people sell their girl 
children to become household drudges, 
and worse. They are called Mui Tsai. 
Sometimes they are ill-used, but some¬ 
times their masters are kind. So why 
make a fuss ? It was the custom out 
there, and the Chinese would resent 
any interference. 

Etiquette and Red Tape 

But the Englishwoman insisted on 
making a fuss. The cries of the girl 
slave in the next house would not let 
her rest. In her efforts to get some¬ 
thing done she offended etiquette and 
broke red tape, and her husband's 
career in the Navy was ruined. He 
stood by her in her battle for the 
defenceless girl slaves, a battle which 
broke her health. 

Private representations were made 
to Mr. Winston Churchill. Seven years 
ago he promised that the Mui Tsai 
system should cease. But the other 
day the C.N. told its readers that this 
terrible stain still rested on our honour : 
in a British Crown Colony little children 
were slaves. 

Although it was a Chinese custom, 
the best Chinese opinion was opposed 
to it, and the Nationalist Government's 
programme provided for its abolition. 
So Chinese opinion was ahead of British 
opinion in this matter . Hong Kong was 
administered by men called Christian, and 
little girls were bought and sold there. 

An Order Repeated 

At last public opinion would endure it 
no more. The British Government in 1923 
made an order prohibiting the Mui Tsai 
system. After some months the House 
of Commons wanted to know what steps 
were being taken to enforce the order. 
Now, we hear, the Hong Kong Govern¬ 
ment has notified the girl slaves that 
they are free, and warned their masters 
that they must let them go. The 1923 
order has been repeated, and this time 
it must be carried out. 

Let us always remember 1929 as the 
year of the freeing of the Mui Tsai under 
the British flag—for if our British word 
is once more broken every woman in 
England will want to know the reason 
why. We must assume that it is meant 
to be kept this time. The pity is that 
for hundreds of children it comes too 
late. Some are dead, some are ruined. 
But there shall be no more of them. 

For the Children’s Sake 

In rejoicing over the victory let us 
not forget the Englishwoman who paid 
so heavy a penalty for defending the 
little slaves more than seven years ago. 
A gentle, genial little woman, coming 
from a country rectory, and shrinking 
from disputes, she yet had the courage to 
defy officialdom for the children's sake. 
Nor let us forget the Englishman who 
was told “ If you do not stop your 
wife making these protests you will have 
to resign or be dismissed the service,” 
and who answered: “I uphold what 
my wife is doing.” 

Their sacrifice has not been in vain. 
We are proud to think that the English¬ 
woman has written much for the C.N. 


T hat was a delightful piece of news 
we published some time ago from 
King's Norton, Birmingham. 

In that village, on the edge of the green, 
stands one of the oldest and most pictur¬ 
esque inns in the county, the Saracen’s 
Head, the name also of a London inn 
familiar to readers of Dickens. Part of 
the building dates back to Tudor times 
and has a finely-timbered gable end. 

What a pity if the pretty old building 
should be pulled down ! " And what a 
pity, thought a lover of his fellow-men, 
that such a lovely old place should belong 
to the drink business ! 

Too often the village inn is a beautiful 
building, mellowed by time, while the 
school, the chapel, and the church hall 


I n Rochdale for the last thirty years 
it has been oftener fine on Sundays 
than on any other day of the week. 

Dr. J. R. Ashworth, the meteorolo¬ 
gist who has made a study of the weather 
in the factory towns of the industrial 
North, told the Royal Meteorological 
Society that he believed the factories 
were at the bottom of it. 

The factories are rain-makers' when 
there is rain in the sky. The heated 
gases from their chimneys give the atmo¬ 
sphere above and about the town just 
the necessary uplift to convert mist 
particles of the clouds into raindrops. 

According to this theory when rain is 
trembling in the balance the heated air 


are as ugly as bad bricks and slates can 
make Them. '. -' ■ 

Now the* Saracen’s Head lias/been 
bought and given to the parish church. 
The bars and bar counters will be con¬ 
verted into bookshelves. Mothers' meet¬ 
ings, bazaars, and boys’ and girls’ clubs 
can all be held here, and every week 
children will flock to Sunday School 
where once the topers sat. 

What a happy old age lies before the 
Saracen's Head ! Once women said 
miserably “ I'm afraid Jack's going 
wrong. He’s always at the Saracen’s 
Head.” Now they will say with a 
smile ” He’s a good boy, my Jack is, 
always down at the Saracen’s Head 
helping the Scouts.” Picture on page 9 


from the factory furnaces tips the scale. 
The causes in the atmosphere which 
provoke rain are so vast compared with 
the feeble works of men that we cannot 
be sure that this plausible idea is true, 
but it is certainly curious that on 
Sundays, when the factory fires are 
banked and the chimneys cease to 
disturb the Sabbath calm, there should 
be finer weather. 

It may be accidental. Sir Napier 
Shaw pointed out some years ago that 
the finest hours in London observed 
over a long period of years were between 
10 and 12 in the morning. There must 
be a reason for these distinctions in 
rainfall; who will discover it ? 


THE STATE RABBIT 

LATEST BOLSHEVIK IDEA 

Plague of One Continent 
Wanted in Another 

THINGS OUT OF PLACE 

By Our Natural Historian 

Soviet Russia is in such desperate 
straits for food that she is to embark 
on a State experiment with rabbits. 
She now covets the animals which Aus¬ 
tralia is trying her hardest to get rid of. 

Like every other industry to which 
the Bolsheviks , put their hand cattle- 
breeding in Russia seems to have 
experienced a blight. There are not 
enough cows and bullocks to go round, 
and there is not enough food for those 
that do exist. So rabbits are to be beef 
and mutton, pork and veal, fresh food, 
canned food, sausages, pasties, and all 
the dishes into which they can be 
converted by the State Rabbit Industry. 

Nature’s Tricks 

Thus once more we see that one 
man’s poison may become another 
man’s meat. Here we have the beginning 
of an experiment; who will record the 
result ? New Zealand and Australia 
shudder at the mere mention of a rabbit. 
They loathe, with good reason, the 
sheep-killing descendants of the foxes 
we sent them; they hate the thrushes 
a id blackbirds which they begged of us 
to remind them of the Motherland, for 
the birds, harmless with us, have turned 
bandits in their new quarters. 

No man is ever able to say what 
tricks Nature will play with animals 
introduced into a fresh habitat. The 
mention of musquash in England makes 
a woman’s eyes gleam, for musquash 
fur is treasured for winter wear; but 
in Central Europe they hate musquash 
as Australia hates rabbits. 

Musk Rats in Bohemia 

A few years ago Prince Schwarzenberg 
imported a few musk rats, as the 
musquashes are called, and liberated 
them on his hunting estate in Bohemian 
They not only overflowed the estate } 
they overflowed the State. r 

They have spread into Bavaria and 
have become a pest, numerous as those, 
periodical upheavals of field voles which 
devastate great areas of Europe and 
occasionally appear in swarms in the 
heart of English agriculture. Not 
content with damaging crops, thes i 
immigrants into Bavaria, emboldened 
by prosperity, resent the presence oi 
the human beings into whose midst 
they have intruded. j- 

They have taken to attacking children,, 
and the bite of a musquash is severe, 
for it is heavily armed with teeth and 
nips with double the force of a big 
English rat. The upshot is that the few 
pets borne to a Bohemian estate hayg 
necessitated a State compaign in an 
adjoining country and compelled the 
Bavarian Government to offer a reward 
for every animal killed. 9J 

What an Insect Can Do 

Every year legislatures have ft? 
impose new conditions concerning ani 3 
mals carried from their own homes across 
the seas. Who would believe that ap 
insect can keep cattle from crossing tng 
ocean to take up new homes in Austra¬ 
lasia ? Such is the case. We cannot 
export a cow or bullock to Australia 
during the summer months when the 
warble fly is active in our midst. 

Latest of all, Australia has found it 
necessary to ban Alsatian dogs. For 
the next five years no specimen of this 
breed may be taken into Australiac 
So many animals have run wild them 
that these dogs are feared as sheep-, 
killers, likely to join forces with the natiVg 
dingo dog, already as great a scour^j 
to sheep farmers as rabbits are to 
growers of vegetable crops. E. A. B. ^ 

■ dt 


OTHER SWIMMERS PLEASE COPY 



Nearing the winning post 

A swimming race in which the competitors were fully clothed was held in the Serpentine, 
London, the other day. It afforded the swimmers and onlookers considerable amusement, 
but it would be an admirable thing if such races were more common, for when accidents 
occur even strong swimmers are greatly handicapped by their clothes in the water. 


The Rain Keeps the sabbath 
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TAME BLACKBIRDS 

A Nature Story From a 
Yorkshire Village 

DUMB THINGS UNAFRAID 

This story of an unusual nesting-place for 
blackbirds, and. a remarkable ‘ confidence, 
comes from a West Riding village. 

We congratulate our correspondent on her 
success' in winning the confidence of these 
birds so. completely. The site of the. nest is 
more remarkable - than the height, for an 
unsheltered nest is very unusual, as the hen- 
blackbird, who makes the choice, is always 
naturally retiring, however companionable the 
male bird may be. * 

Throughout the winter, without miss¬ 
ing a day, I fed among other feathered 
friends a large fat blackbird. 

Soon he grew very tame and trustful. 
He was far too conceited to feed .with 
the sparrows and starlings,. but took 
his meals alone on the window-sill. 
During the very cold weather, if I did 
not feed him as soon as lie arrived he 
would peck at the window-pane. 

A Window-Sill Nest 

As the days passed he grew more and 
more tame till he would eat crumbs at 
my feet, and frequently he hopped into 
the kitchen and helped himself to what¬ 
ever might be found on the table. 

Later he found a mate, and brought a 
timid, brown, speckled hen-bird with 
him to meals. 

Presently we discovered a little heap 
of hay and straw on the ledge of one of 
our bedroom window-sills. The middle 
pane of the window is often open, as the 
room is always occupied. It would 
have been easy to brush away the straw, 
but we left it, for we discovered it 
belonged to the blackbirds and they 
had chosen that place for their nest. 

They worked hard and soon com¬ 
pleted the nest, and then four eggs were 
laid. Undisturbed by the opening and 
shutting of the window, by the glare 
of electric lights being switched on and 
off, by. the noise of sweeping in. the 
room, or by curious eyes gazing at her 
every few hours, Mrs. Blackbird hatched 
out two of the eggs. 

Delightful Little Birds 

The fledglings are delightful little 
birds, growing very quickly indeed, and 
their parents are wonderfully proud- of 
them. It is most interesting to watch 
them being fed, generally with worms. • 

I think the site of the nest must be 
unique for blackbirds. Usually they 
build not more than five or six feet from 
the ground and are at pains to hide the 
nest; but this nest is more than twelve 
feel above the ground and wholly 
unprotected. People are astonished at 
its position, and think the birds are 
exceptionally plucky and trustful. 

FOUND IN A CAMP 
The Old Briton and Metals 

Scientific excavation .is bringing the 
past to light so rapidly, ^abroad and at 
home, that wonder grows almost com¬ 
monplace ; yet we are bound to expe¬ 
rience a thrill over the find, in the great 
British camp at Saxonbury in Sussex, of 
iron wrought by the skin-clad Britons 
long before the Romans landed here^ 

The slag from British iron is of one 
sort and the slag from Roman iron 
is of another sort. ■ • - - 

The Saxonbury iron is additionally 
interesting from the fact that it was used 
powdered with clay to strengthen the 
cooking utensils of those ancient days. 
Powdered flint or quartz was the com¬ 
mon material, but this was not avail¬ 
able at Saxonbury, so the ‘ inventive 
Britons used iron, a material which 
never entered tile calculations of Omar 
Khayyam's potter as he thumped his 
wet clay. 

The Britons were barbarians in many 
phases of their outlook and practice, 
yet they knew something of the marvels 
of metallurgy, 


A SCHOOL HUT IN 
THE COUNTRY 

An Excellent Women’s 
Idea 

We are asked by the London Unit of 
the National Union of Women Teachers 
to call attention to a scheme the* Unit 
has in hand for erecting, in one of the 
most beautiful spots in Buckingham¬ 
shire, a school journey hut for boys and 
girls from London, with living and 
sleeping and study rooms where, for a 
fortnight at a time, school work could 
be carried on having special relation to 
country life. 

Of course such centres ought to be 
provided. They ought to exist within, 
easy reach of all great cities. They are 
needed not only from the point of view 
of health, but also to give town-bred 
children an educative experience of 
country life and surroundings. There are 
myriads of children who never have these 
advantages. 

What Teachers Know 

Something has been done, - and done 
well, elsewhere by teachers, and through 
Fresh Air Funds, though never with any 
approach toward fulfilling the demand. 
Such enterprises cannot be adequately 
carried out and supervised without 
the cooperation of teachers. With their 
cooperation these holiday-school weeks, 
through the favourable months, could 
be used with immense effect in train¬ 
ing a new generation in love of the 
country, admiration of its beauties, and 
respect for its amenities. 

Teachers know the need for such work. 
Many of them have displayed notable 
self-sacrifice in taking part in it. These 
enterprises ought to be subsidised freely 
by the various education authorities. 
The C.N. congratulates the London 
Women Teachers on their public spirit 
in giving an impetus to what should be 
a national movement with widespread 
financial support. 

POOR BLIND JOHN 
A Paragraph From History 

When the flower of French chivalry 
went down at the* Battle of Crecy before 
the onslaught of the English tinder 
Edward the Third there was one ally 
of the French king whose death scented 
tragic even to the conquerors. It was 
that of the blind King of Bohemia. 

As the chroniclers tell the tale old 
John of Luxembourg, King of Bohemia, 
‘declared when the tide of battle was 
running strongly against his side that 
he would strike one blow for honour 
before he died. 

Therefore he bade two of his knights 
to link their horses with his and ride 
on either side of him into the fray. 
They obeyed. The three riders were 
found dead side by side, old blind John 
slain between the other two. 

A Revived Memory 

An act of useless chivalry—but the 
English people have always remem¬ 
bered it in telling the story of the 
stricken field of Crecy. The memory 
of it has just been revived, nearly 6oo 
years after, by a dispute between Czecho¬ 
slovakia (which includes* old Bohemia) 
and Luxembourg. 

The blind king’s body ^vas given after 
the battle _ to his : adherents and was 
buried. Many times the coffin has been 
removed, but toward the end of the 
T8th century Frederick William, King, 
of Prussia, had the remains entombed 
near Reichenberg. ' . 

There they might and should have 
rested in peace, if-it had not been that 
a Czecho-Slovakian Minister suggested 
that King John should be buried once 
more at Prague—the capital of Bohemia. 

Luxembourg intervened with its claim 
for John of Luxembourg. It is a dis¬ 
pute that should not have arisen, for 
poor blind John belongs not to this 
country or that; he belongs by right to 
the romance of history. . . 


A Friend Jumps 
Through a Window 

The Story of Poor 
Little Puci 

By a Lady in Hungary 

A Hungarian,lady sends us,this touching 
story of a little dog. It is true. 

We were living in a villa in the 
suburbs of the city when, one evening 
as we were out walking, a very thin 
little dog attached himself to us. 

On arriving home we gave him 
something to eat, and when he was 
satisfied, we tried .to send him away. 
But the poor little chap was so loth to 
go, and looked so unhappy, that, we let 
him remain with us for the night, 
thinking that‘.next day he would go 
readily enough. He had, no intention 
of leaving us, however, and remained on. 

My cousin, who was visiting us at the 
time for a few days, liked the little dog, 
and on returning home took it with him. 
He wrote us after some days that when' 
about 125 miles from our town the train 
made a long stop at a station, and when 
it started again the dog was nowhere 
to be found. 

The Broken Pane 

In the meantime we closed our villa 
and came to our town house. Ten days 
later, when I went to fetch something 
from the villa, I found that a window 
was broken, and on entering the house 
I was astonished to find that the cause 
of the broken pane was the poor little 
dog. He had sprung in through the 
window and was lying on the sofa, half¬ 
dead, and very thin and dirty. When I 
went to him and stroked his head, the 
poor little fellow began to whimper 
pitifully and looked up at me as if to 
say 41 You tried to get rid of me, but 
I.have come back that long, long way 
to see you again/’ 

A few minutes later, still lying-there, 
poor Puci was dead. 


A CRIPPLE DOES HER SHARE 

By a Correspondent 

Mary is a cripple. She has never been 
able to move from one part of her room 
to another without assistance. Often-she 
is racked with pain, but through it all 
she has been cheerful. 

That is because she knows there are 
many things to; be thankful for. She 
has, for instance, the most devoted of 
mothers and the best daddy in the world. 
Also there are plenty of things she 
can do. 

A lot of sewing is needed at the hos¬ 
pital and she volunteered to do it, and 
did it so well that the hospital made it 
a regular job and offered to-pay for it. 
But that she did not quite like, and she 
thought about it till she made her head 
ache. Then she told her mother. 

0 Don’t worry about that,” said her 
mother. “We don’t need the money, 
so you must do the work for pleasure.” 

Still Mary went on thinking of it, for 
she wanted to see something more come 
out of her work. She liked to go out into 
the country, and she knew there must 
be many children who would.like to go 
but could not because they had no 
money. So now her father finds out 
such children, and the money their 
country pleasure costs is found by Mary, 
and everybody is happy. The sewing for 
the hospital is useful, and the payment 
for it spreads more happiness. 


ONE OF FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE’S NURSES 

One of the first women to answer 
Florence Nightingale’s call for nursed 
in the Crimean War has just died at 
Wellington in New Zealand. She. was 
Mrs. Mary Swanson,, and was 88. She 
was formerly a Miss Lyons, who trained 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital and went to 
New Zealand in 1877. Mrs. Swanson 
was blind in her old age. . 


FROM EVERYWHERE 
TO ANYWHERE ' 

Motor Traffic Order 
Out of Chaos 

LONDON’S GREAT COACH 
TERMINUS 

Good ideas are generally copied, and 
the greatest motor-coach station in 
Britain, now nearing completion, may 
be giving us a peep into the future. 

The chaos of the present system of 
motor-coach travelling, when coaches 
arrive in London from everywhere and 
dump their passengers anywhere, badly 
needs organisation. 

Mr. L. Mitchell and Mr. T. Boon have 
decided to tidy things up, and the won¬ 
derful new station they are building at a 
cost of ^200,000 will have a daily dis¬ 
charge of 400 coaches with garage room 
for at least 250. 

No longer will passengers have to 
stand about in the rain or at draughty 
corners waiting for motor-coaches ; they 
will go to the station as.respectable rail¬ 
way passengers do, and there they will 
find ten long platforms. Luxurious 
waiting-rooms will also be at their dis¬ 
posal, and a restaurant (we hope with 
fresh buns), a buffet, and even roof tea 
gardens. They will be able to book at 
the ticket offices to any part of Britain, 
the idea of the promoters being to en¬ 
courage long-distance travelling. 

Near this great station, which is bgiing 
built at Clapham Road, S.W., is the 
junction of 28 bus and tram routes and 
an Underground station, so that a pas¬ 
senger with a through ticket can either 
change at the terminus into a fresh 
motor-coach or resume his journey by 
bus or Underground. 

AN OLD POEM FOUND 
1748 Lines ot Old England 

All students of early English litera¬ 
ture will be deeply interested in the old 
poerii which has been acquired by the 
Manuscript Department of tlie British 
Museum and will presently be published 
by the Early English Text Society. 

The existence of the poem, which is 
called Mum and Sothsegger, has b.ee,fi 
known for some time, 1 and it has d£6ii 
held that probably- this title_ was the 
original one of the poem Richard thp 
Redeles already published in connection 
with Piers Plowman. Indeed it is likely 
that Mum and Sothsegger and Richard 
the Redeles are parts of the same* poem. 

Both of them deal with the times 
and the character of Richard the 
Second, much in the spirit that Shake¬ 
speare adopted in his powerful play. 
Mum and Sothsegger (Silence and 
Trutl^telling) is a discussion of the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of keeping 
a,quiet tongue in one’s head, or of 
letting the heart and mind speak 
frankly what is felt to be the truth. 
It was a vitally important question in 
those troublous days. 

' Like all books of that period it 
wanders widely in its tale-telling and its 
pictures of life. It is the middle part of 
a bound volume from which the earlier 
and later parts have disappeared; It 
preserves 1748 lines of alliterative verse. 

We shall hear of it again and again 
when it reaches the world in a form'that 
all can read. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The. following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Portrait by Romney . . . . £3000 1 

Album of Sir J. Banks papers . £2800 
15th-century German helmet . £2000 - 
Painting by J. Zoffany . . -. £1500 

Painting by J. Van de Capelle . £1250 
Portrait by Gilbert Stuart ..£1150 
Etching by Whistler. . . . £525 
Panel of Elizabethan needlework £494 
A 16th-century rapier . . . £410 
Edition of La Fontaine’s Fables £350 
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CUPID AND THE TULIPS • INN AS A SUNDAY SCHOOL * WORK UNDER WATER 






Climbing a Balloon—The old sport of balloon racing lost its 
popularity with the invention of power-driven aircraft, but 
such races are still held occasionally in America. Here we 
see a man climbing up a gasbag before a race at Pittsburgh. 



Inn Becomes a Sunday School—This old village Inn, the Sara¬ 
cen’s Head at King’s Norton, Birmingham, is to be turned into 
a Sunday School and a meeting-place for clubs. See page 7 


A Canvas Home—It is clear that these Scouts looking out 
from their tent have discovered, as so many other boys, that 
a holiday in camp is one of the healthiest of all holidays. 


Over the Hills and Far Away—An exhilarating experience for a * 
sunny day is a gallop across country on horseback. This t 
picture shows a girl and her brother about to set off for a ride. r 



Working Under Water—The diving bell in this picture is being used to moor buoys to tha 
rocky bed of the River Tyne. The men who have been working in the bell are seen in the boat. 
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HEROES OF A 
BACKWARD RACE 

TALE OF HEROISM 
RECALLED 

The Fine Spirit Shown by 
Australian Natives 

A DEED TO REMEMBER 

It is often said that the Australian 
native race is the most backward of all 
the existing races of mankind; but 
though they have sometimes proved 
treacherous they have at other times 
been faithful, and fine deeds are recorded 
to their credit. Here is an instance 
as it is told by our correspondent 
(Mrs. Bates) who lives on the fringe of 
Australian civilisation. 

In 1875 the Australian ship Stefano 
was wrecked on the North - West 
Australian coast. The officers and 
crew numbered eighteen, but only ten 
reached shore. 

Survivors of a Wreck . 

Cast upon an inhospitable coast, with 
little to sustain them, the survivors 
resolved to attempt to reach some 
southern port, such as Gerald ton or 
Perth, many hundreds of miles south¬ 
ward. They made the attempt, but 
had to return to the wreck owing to 
want of water and food. 

Again they tried, but proved too weak 
to travel more than a short way. Then 
they resolved that they would remain 
near the wreck and that if they were not 
rescued by some passing vessel they 
would die together. 

Their small quantity of food became 
less and less. On Christmas Day in 1875 
one of the ten died. The others lingered 
on, and one by one passed out until only 
two remained. 

Native Rescuers 

The natives in the vicinity watched 
the sailors from the first days of the 
wreck ; but the sailors did not see them, 
or, if they saw them, made no attempt to 
approach them for help. However, the 
natives came nearer when they saw the 
white men were dying off; they found 
only two alive, in a most emaciated 
condition and unable to stand or walk. 

The natives brought them food and 
water, and decided among themselves to 
convey them to a point on the coast 
where boats called occasionally. These 
natives* apparently had come into 
contact with some of the fine British 
pioneers of those days, and from what 
they saw of them formed their ideas of 
white men. 

A Wonderful Journey 

They got their women to carry the 
lighter and younger of the two men 
- while the men carried the bigger man. 
The distance to be covered was abput 
180 miles. Day by day, under a fierce 
tropical sun and over rough and uneven 
country, they struggled with their burdens. 
Here and there, at places known to them, 
Hhey camped, and caught fish and birds 
' and animal food which they shared with 
the sailors, lighting a fire by their 
Native method and leaving the white 
? men to cook the food in their own way. 

After a week or more of this travelling, 
they reached the North-West Cape, arid 
there, providentially, they found a 
coasting vessel, and the men were taken 
on board, first to Fremantle and then 
to Austria, the survivors (one 18 and the 
other 27) being Austrians. Very grateful 
they were to the natives who had saved 
their lives. When the story became 
‘known the aborigines were rewarded by 
'many gifts of food and clothing. It is 
a deed worthy to be always remembered 
to the honour of a people who are now 
passing swiftly out of the world. 


Keeping the 
Village beautiful 

Tatslield of High Renown 

The Guides and Brownies of Tatsfield 
live high (they are about 740 feet above 
the sea), and their reputation rises to 
keep their great height company. They 
have been spring-cleaning their village. 

One day last month some fifty Guides, 
Brownies, Scouts, and small boys met 
together armed with pointed sticks, 
sacks, and small handcarts. 

They divided into bands of about 
ten arid cleared their village of all old 
tins, papers, and so on. It was an im¬ 
mense task, as the village was very 
untidy, and rich in ancient tins. Papers 
were burned and tins were carted to a 
general dumping-ground. 

Many of the Guides worked from half¬ 
past four till dark, with only a short 
interval for tea, which was provided by 
the Women's Institute. The Guides are 
now collecting money to set up baskets 
for litter. It is an admirable example 
to other Guides and other villages, and 
we hope it will be widely copied. 

.. A large number of the inhabitants of 
Tatsfield have taken an active part in 
helping to make their village more 
beautiful, and the C.N. congratulates 
them. One of our good friends in the 
village was long ago responsible. for 
clearing away a miserable London slum 
and setting in its place a beautiful green 
lawn upon which our eyes rest thank¬ 
fully every morning. 

MRS. GILLESPIE, 
MOTORIST 
Born May 14,1829 

Some of the most touching and kindly 
words of encouragement that the C.N. 
receives are from very old people, and 
we like to think that they may find a 
renewal of their own 
youth and childhood 
in the C.N.'s pages. 
The C.N. reads and 

3 s their friendly 
> but cannot 
behold the faces of 
those who send them, 
and so we have asked 
if some of our readers 
among those who 
have lived a hundred 
years would send their photographs so 
that the youngest of the C.N. readers 
might know them. 

The first to reply to our invitation is 
Mrs. Gillespie, of Glen Marven, Largo, 
who was bora on May 14, 1829, at 
Montreal. 

With the photograph Mrs. Mary 
Gillespie, of the Manse of Dundonald, 
Kilmarnock, who is the wife of old 
Mrs. Gillespie's nephew, tells us some¬ 
thing of this great old lady. 

She can sew, knit, and write without 
spectacles. Though she was born in 
Montreal she has travelled a great deal 
and remembers seeing Queen Victoria 
on her honeymoon with Prince Albert. 

Many a long journey Mrs. Gillespie 
took by stage coach, but at the age of 
100 she is now a keen motorist. All her 
life she has been a strict teetotaler. We 
send our greetings to our old friend and 
wish her great serenity. 


Sixty canaries were set free in a motor 
accident in Carnarvonshire. 

An owl lately wounded a man In the 
countryside near Blackburn. 

A stag the other day charged a motor¬ 
car at Fochabers. 

Our Flying Prinoe 

The Prince^ of Wales flew from 
London to Nottingham in an hour to 
open the new City Hall and the Royal 
Agricultural Show. 


The janitor and 

THE BELL 

And the Student’s 
Farewell 

Term time is over at the ancient 
College of Debrecen in Hungary. The 
hour bell is silent. 

It stopped ringing when the seniors 
took their degrees. The old college 
janitor tugged at the chain which sets 
its iron tongue wagging as he tugs at 
it at the end of every lecture hour. 
The bell refused to ring. 

For four hundred years a janitor has 
tugged vainly at the chain once a year, 
and all the old janitors dead and gone 
know the reason why. It is an ancient 
custom of the college. 

When the senior students have taken 
their degrees and have packed up ready 
to go they spend their last hour in 
college; not at lecture, but in loading 
the bell with bacon, bottles of wine, and 
other gifts wreathed with flowers. It 
is their parting gift to the janitor, whose 
tolling of the bell has released them 
so many times from the lecture-room. 

When he tries to ring this time no 
sound comes from the college bell. By 
tradition he runs here, there, and every¬ 
where to find the reason why, while the 
younger students cheer and shout. 

At last he finds the cause (and the 
presents), and the senior students sing 
the college song of parting. Cheers once 
more; the graduates are going, going, 
gone. The old janitor packs up his pre¬ 
sents and the college settles down again. 


KATHLEEN LOSES HER 
TEMPER 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

No animal at the. Zoo has such a 
reputation for sullen bad temper as the 
rhinoceros, so when Kathleen, the baby 
rhino, arrived at the Zoo last year and 
announced that she was going to be a 
pet her behaviour astonished many of 
her admirers. 

Unfortunately her amiable disposition 
was due simply to extreme youth, and 
already she has begun to suffer from 
attacks of restlessness and temper. 
Suddenly, for no apparent reason, she 
careers round and round the den, scaring 
the goat so much that he jumps over the 
barrier to avoid her. She knocks down 
anyone who attempts to calm her ; and 
as she was once seen trying to injure the 
baby elephant Peter the two animals 
have been separated. 

A barrier has been placed across the 
den, and though Peter and Kathleen 
will sometimes be together they will 
never sleep or feed in the same den 
again, for the little elephant is not strong 
enough to hold his own. 

. However, in spite of the fact that 
Kathleen is developing the true rhino 
spirit, she still allows visitors to stroke 
and feed her, and is no less devoted to 
her goat playmate, who has followed her 
into her half of the den. 

Happily Peter has remained quite 
unmoved by the rhinos displays of 
temper ; he does not show the slightest 
sign of having to give up his proud posh 
tion as the Zoo's perfect pet. 


B.B.C. FIGURES 

The . total income of the B.B.C. 
last year was over £1, 000,000, of which 
more than half was for the programmes, 

The number of wireless licences issued 
increased by over 200,000, exclusive 
of free licences to the blind, which now 
number 14,000. 

Nearly ^900,000 was received from 
wireless licences* and ^120,000 from 
publications issued by the B.B.C. 

In 68,000 hours of transmission the 
total time of breakdowns was only about 
24 hours. 

The appeals for various charities during 
the year yielded ^60,0O0, averaging about 
£1000 a week for the “ good causes.” 
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LONG LIVE CONFUCIUS 

THE SAINT OF CHINA 

How an Ancient People 
Preserved Their Literature 

THE EVER NEW OLD LAND 

The troubles in China, still terrible, 
imperil the lives and happiness of large 
numbers of white people living there. 

One curious reaction has appeared 
in our own midst, for a Chinese student 
here has written to the papers with a 
cry of 44 Down with Confucius ! ” 
blaming that philosopher for present 
conditions because he made the Chinese 
.too conservative to progress. 

In the Days Before Christianity 

The man whom the people of China 
are to 44 down 11 has been in the grave for 
24 centuries. He was one of the world's 
great saints in days that knew not the 
religion of the Old Testament or the New. 
No man, apart from Christianity, has 
ever influenced so many people for so 
long a time. China is always herself, 
no matter how one upheaval follows 
another. It was a China of unrest, 
broken up into warring states and 
provinces, into which Confucius was 
born and in which he formed his philo¬ 
sophy and taught his disciples. . 

The Greeks and Romans believed 
the Earth had known a Golden Age in 
which there had been neither evil nor 
unkindness nor injustice. Confucius 
believed that China, too, had known such 
a period, and he preached devotion to 
the old sages, the old customs, the old 
kindly ways of thinking and acting. 

Five Great Points 

He reduced his philosophy to five 
points. One was that people should be 
good. A second was that politeness is 
one of the cardinal virtues. He loved 
freedom for man and nation, and his 
teaching is revealed in a little story 
much treasured in Chinese literature. 

One day, as he was journeying in 
company with a number of his followers, 
he saw a woman weeping by a roadsido 
tomb, and, pitying her, sent a disciple 
to seek the cause of her distress. 44 You 
weep,” said the man, ” as if you had 
experienced sorrow upon sorrow.” 44 I 
have,” was the reply. ** My husband 
was killed here by a tiger, my father-in- 
law also, and now my son has met the 
same fate.” 

44 Why, then, do you not forsake this 
place ? ” she was asked. 44 Because,” 
said the weeping woman, 44 here there 
is no oppressive government.” 14 My 
sons,” said - Confucius in telling this 
story, 44 remember that oppressive 
government, is fiercer than a tiger.” 

The Emperor and the Books - 

Confucianism was embodied in books 
which with others formed the literary 
heritage of China and made her one of 
the wisest nations in the world. There 
came a tyrannical Emperor who began 
to override ancient rights, and when 
the learned men of the land quoted the 
laws and customs against him from their 
books he decreed that every book in 
the land, save such as dealt with 
prophecy and medicine, should be 
burned. Many brave old scholars sub¬ 
mitted to execution rather than obey, 
but most of China's books were de¬ 
stroyed. The tyrannical Emperor passed 
and was succeeded by a better, and like 
lightning books began to reappear all 
over China. They had been hidden in 
walls and. caves, in roofs and ceilings, 
in holes in river banks. Thpse which had 
utterly perished were restored because 
their contents were still in remembrance; 
they were taken down from the lips of 
veteran scholars who had kept them 
alive on their tongues. 

The old literature still lives and the 
memory and teachings of Confucius 
should never die. He was one of the 
greatest men of all time. 



Mrs. Gillespie 
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WONDERS OF 
HERCULES 

SECOND LARGEST STAR 
KNOWN 

Hundreds of Millions of Miles 
of Fire 

HOW A YOUNG SUN GROWS UP 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The great constellation of Hercules is 
now very high in the heavens, being 
only a little way to the south of over¬ 
head at ii o’clock. 

Six of its chief stars, all of medium 
brightness, are arranged in the form of 
a trapezium that may be easily identified 
with the aid of our star-map. It 
includes Vega also, as an additional aid. 
Vega will be found a little to the east of 
overhead and to the left of Hercules. 

This constellation is of great interest 
. and contains many stellar marvels, 
including the magnificent star cluster 
Messier 13 and the giant sun Alpha in 
Hercules. This sun, reddish in tint, will 
be found to the south of Delta, forming 
with Beta an obvious triangle. 

Alpha in Hercules is of only third 
magnitude and not quite so bright as 
Alpha in Ophiuchus, which is a little 
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Where to find the giant sun of Hercules 


way to the left. It is, however, the 
second largest sun known at present. 
Interferometer measurements taken at 
Mount Wilson Observatory have shown 
it to have a diameter of about 
345,600,000 miles, this is, 400 times the 
width of our Sun. Were Alpha in 
Hercules as near to us as our Sun its 
disc would stretch halfway across the 
sky; we would be able to see only a 
quarter of its circumference at once. 

If our world were the same distance 
from the centre of Alpha in Hercules 
as it is from our .Sun (93 million miles) 
the Earth’s entire orbit would be buried 
over a hundred million miles down 
beneath the surface of that colossal sun. 

It is, of course, the immense distance 
of Alpha from us which accounts for its 
appearing no brighter, for it is about 
25,800,000 times as far away as our 
Sun, its light, according to the latest cal¬ 
culations, taking 407 years to reach us. 

Whirling Fire Mist 

Alpha in Hercules appears to be com¬ 
posed chiefly of very light gaseous 
elements, far lighter and more rarefied 
than the air we breathe yet at a surface 
temperature of some 2600 degrees Centi-. 
grade. It is, in fact, a glowing, scorch¬ 
ing whirl of fire mist filling space for all 
these hundreds of millions of miles and 
enveloping a comparatively small core 
of much denser and heavier elements at 
a very much higher temperature. 

This is a good example of a sun in a 
very early stage of its existence. Alpha’s 
surface temperature of 2600 degrees is 
indeed quite low for a sun, that of our 
Sun averaging 5500 degrees. But 
whereas our Sun is getting cooler and 
dying down Alpha is getting hotter, 
and in the course of some thousands of 
millions of years it will attain a surface 
temperature of 20,000 degrees or more. 
It will then have become a much smaller 
sun and will be much brighter, shining 
with a bluish-white light like the stars 
of Orion’s Belt. 

. This was the condition of our Sun, 
which is now yellow, a few thousands 
of millions of years ago, when probably 
our world was born, a fragment of that 
white-hot and rotating mass. G. F. M. 


A CITY WITHIN 
A CITY 

Britain Lags Behind 

All the great nations in the world may 
have their share in building the Univer¬ 
sity City of Paris, a city within a city, 
which is to be one of the great intellec¬ 
tual centres of the world, but the British 
residential college is making little pro¬ 
gress owing to lack of funds. 

More than two thousand British 
students are now in Paris studying at 
the Sorbonne and at the schools of art, 
but £1 8,000 is still required before the 
British residential college can be begun 
on the beautiful site allotted to Britain 
by the French Government. 

France, Canada, Belgium, Argentina, 
and Japan have been quick to realise the 
advantages of a home from home for 
their students. They have already built 
colleges on their sites, and five other 
nations are following their example. 

Home life for the students is one of 
the main objects of the University City. 
Another is that they should have oppor¬ 
tunities for the exchange of ideas which 
they could never have at home. 

To be able to live economically in 
healthy surroundings is an inestimable 
advantage to a student, and in the 
common dining-hall of the University 
City students of ail nations can have 
excellent meals at very little cost. 
French students pay only 28s. a month 
for their rooms, including breakfast. 


THE SIXPENNY SUIT WITH 
A SHILLING IN THE POCKET 

In the North of England it is a time- 
honoured custom that the children’s 
clothes shall be bought for Whitsuntide, 
so that they may look their best in the 
religious processions that are such a 
feature of that holiday. It is an anxious 
time for mothers. 

In one of these Northern towns a 
popular outfitter had had a very busy 
day and was thankful that closing-time 
was only half an hour off. Indeed, the 
assistants were preparing to close when 
a ragged little lad entered the shop, 
walked right up to the main counter, 
placed sixpence on it, and said in a 
childish voice M I want a new suit, 
please.” 

The assistant laughed and told him 
to be off; but the little chap made no 
move. The head of the firm entered 
and asked what was the matter. The 
assistant explained the position. 

The principal’s heart was touched. He 
inquired where the lad came from, and 
found it was from one of the poorest 
streets in the place. As he is one of 
those who believe that ” of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” and that the 
King’s children should not go about in 
rags, that little lad went home with a 
new suit under his arm and his sixpence 
doubled in his pocket. 


CANADA MAKES HERSELF 
KNOWN 

From the office of the Canadian 
Minister of Immigration an excellent 
descriptive Atlas, with* pictures and 
suitable letterpress covering the whole 
of the Dominion, is being issued free to 
schools in the British Isles. Applications 
from London and the Home Counties 
should be made to The Department of 
Emigration, The Canadian Building, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.i. 

Up to 50 copies of the Atlas—a book of 
80 pages—will be sent, free and carriage 
paid, to schools needing as many. After 
this no one can say that Canada has not 
done her part generously in making 
herself known to the rising generation 
in the British Isles. 

On the maps of the Prairie Provinces 
every railway station is marked. The 
books are substantial enough to stand 
a good deal of school wear. 


PICCADILLY AT 
THE POLE 

An Arctic Explorer’s 
Dream 

THE FLYING MAN’S ROUTES 

Dr.- Vilhjalmur Stefansson, that de¬ 
scendant of Vikings who not only has 
explored the Arctic but loves it and has 
lived in it, sees a future for it when it 
will be as familiar to airships and 
aeroplanes as Piccadilly Circus. 

The way over the Arctic Ocean is the 
shortest cut between the New World 
and the Old. If anyone will look at a 
map of the Earth spread out on a globe he 
will see that the shortest route between 
Chicago and London goes through the 
Arctic Circle and crosses Iceland. 

From London there are three ways 
to China, one westward across America, 
one East, and one northward over the 
Arctic Ocean. The northern route is 
the shortest. 

Air Routes of the Future 

It cannot be compassed by steamship 
or train, but the flying-boat, the aero¬ 
plane, the airship, which could make a 
jump of 1000 miles, would make light 
of the journey. 

That is why Stefansson sees the 
Arctic Ocean, with landing-places on it 
marked out and charted, as a Piccadilly 
Circus of the air routes of the future. 

It will not be so warm or cosy as 
Piccadilly, but the Arctic Ocean has 
no blizzards to compare with those of 
the Antarctic Continent, and the storm 
areas which are known can be avoided. 

That is the Arctic explorer’s dream of 
the future, very different from that of 
those explorers of the past who, like 
Sir John Franklin, laid down their 
lives to find the North-West Passage 
from Europe to Asia. 

ROBERT BRUCE 
Six Hundred Years Ago 

On June 7, 1329, the hero of Bannock¬ 
burn resigned to death what he would 
not resign to the English. 

Robert Bruce laid down his crown at 
55, worn out by a life of hardship, 
danger, and war. He had been a 
hunted fugitive as well as a king. Now 
a vast crowd of weeping patriots 
followed his bier from Cardross to 
Dunfermline. 

On June 7, 1929, a crowd of patriots 
took the same path, and in Dunferm¬ 
line Abbey held a commemoration 
service for the great king who lies buried 
there. In other parts of Scotland 
services were held, Scottish songs were 
sung by massed choirs, and school- 
children portrayed incidents from the 
life of Bruce. 

What sort of man. was he truly ? 
Let us say that, however he began, he 
became in the end" the great man 
Scotland holds him to be. Adversity 
and danger purged the dross in his 
character, and left only the shining 
gold of his courage. Fearless and 
tireless, he and no other was the de¬ 
liverer of Scotland, the bold captain 
who brought victory after a struggle 
of thirty years, the man who lived like 
a hunted beast for half his time and a 
soldier the other half; and when at 
last he could rest he was too worn 
out to enjoy what he had won. 

In spite of his unlovely youth, Scot¬ 
land lias right to be proud of the man 
who redeemed his soul and became not 
only the victor of Bannockburn, but the 
pattern of a wise ruler. 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket in the street. 

Drop it in the Bus 


60 BOYS GETTING 
A GOOD CHANCE 

A FRIEND OF THE LOAFER 

Stopping the Miserable Journey 
From Workhouse to Workhouse 

A CITIZEN OF GREAT SPIRIT 

One of the finest pieces of work being 
done today is that undertaken by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gray at Kidlington 
Manor, near Oxford. They go out in 
their car, and when they see a youthful 
tramp they stop and usually they take 
him back to their house. 

There are nearly always three or four 
lads in their home, youths rescued from 
the road and the workhouse. After 
working for a while on Mr Gray's 200 
acres jobs are found for them, and three 
out of five turn out splendid fellows. 
The others disappear, probably drifting 
back to a life of loafing, begging, and 
perhaps crime. 

Unromantic Tramping 

It is interesting to know why Mr. 
Gray began this work. He has been a 
solicitor, a Liberal member of Parlia¬ 
ment, a private soldier refusing pro¬ 
motion through the Great War, and—a 
tramp. Troubled by the look of the 
miserable creatures travelling from work- 
house to workhouse, he determined to 
see for himself what the life is like. 

He found that it is not in the least 
romantic or he’althful. In six months 
it will reduce a decent lad seeking work 
to a sordid loafer or a criminal. It is 
a dirty life, a vile life, and a hopeless 
life. He does not think it is any use to 
try to save a tramp who is over twenty. 

But the boys may be rescued. ' So he 
persuades them to come to Kidlington 
Manor, makes them take baths and have 
their hair cut, and gives them two suits. 
They are given comfortable quarters, 
treated as trustfully as any other mem¬ 
ber of the staff, and put to work in the 
house, farm, or garden, getting 5s. a 
week and all found—including visits to 
the kinema and the football ground. 

A Changed Outlook 

After some weeks of such a life their 
outlook changes completely ; they feel 
that a decent life is far better than a 
loafer’s life. Then their friend finds 
them a permanent job somewhere, -and 
the majority make good. 

Mr. Gray does not believe these lads 
could be saved in an institution or colony. 
Each one has his own problem, and can 
only be helped by someone who has 
won his friendship. 

In two years Mr. and Mrs. Gray have 
given 60 lads a chance. What a noble 
record ! Most of us would be afraid to 
take even one tramp into our home, and 
indeed the work involves much courage 
and disappointment. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray are content if three out of five 
become good citizens. 

The nation should be grateful for 
what the Provost of Oriel calls their 
great courage and public-spirited action. 


A USEFUL THREE-YEAR-OLD 

A society which is content to sow, and 
can never see its reaping, is now three 
years old. 

It is called the University of London 
Animal Welfare Society, and it believes 
that members of the university should 
concern,themselves with man’s duty to 
animals, because the students will one 
day be influencing public opinion as 
teachers, ministers of religion, journal¬ 
ists, and statesmen. 

Without any flourish of trumpets the 
society is doing a very important work. 
It will not be able to say We stopped 
cruel methods of slaughtering, or the 
use of cruel traps, or the keeping of wild 
birds in tiny cages ; but it will have 
helped immensely toward these things. 

Professor Hobday, President of the 
Royal Veterinary College, is also presi¬ 
dent of the society. 
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ROWNTREE’S 




♦'It’s new, it’s delicious. 
Get some at the sweet¬ 
shop on the way home.” 



Toasted 
Almonds in 

Delicious Milk Chocolate 



Start Reading Today :— 


The Great New School 
and Cricket Story by 
WALTER HAMMOND 

fresh from his triumphs on the 
Australian Cricket Fields, 

in this week’s 

MODERN BOY 

Buy a Copy Today 2 d. 


THE TEMPLE 
OF BOOKS 

46 MILES OF READING 

The Great Round Room That 
Has Grown Up From a Basement 

BRITISH MUSEUM’S HUMAN 
CORNER • 

Some years ago a number of London 
boys went one by one into a room, 
answered a few questions, and then to 
■ their slight surprise were handed a slip 
of paper and asked to read aloud what 
was written on it. This is what they 
read : The lady handed the baby a piece 
of cake, a sentence carefully planned by 
the superintendent of the British 
Museum Reading Room, who did not 
want Cockney errand-boys. He was 
.very kind to the boys who said The 
lidy handed the biby a piece of kike , but 
they did not get the post. 

Origin of the Library 

Those who did get the post became 
part of the staff controlling one of the 
greatest • collections of books the world 
has seen, known as the Reading Room 
of .the British Museum. A book about 
it has just been written by G. F. Barwick, 
who gives the history of this amazing 
place from its beginning as a small base¬ 
ment room in Montagu House in 1758. 

The books , and manuscripts of four 
great private collections — Cotton, 
Sloane, Harley, and Royal—were the 
basis of this national library. As these 
had been left or given to the country 
the Government had to find them house- 
room. No one could possibly dream, 
looking about that poky room 170 years 
ago, what an immense organisation had 
been started. 

Miles of Bookshelves 

There were then perhaps five or six 
readers daily, and these had to give 
in writing notice of any book they might 
want the next day. Now there are 
about 800 people coming in and'out of 
the' great round room of the British 
Museum every day; there are 46 miles’ 
of bookshelves to draw from; any 
book* of importance published in any 
part of the world may be asked for and 
obtained. The book is politely brought 
"to your desk. All you have to do is to 
fill in a form from details in the general 
catalogue, then go and sit down. The 
Reading Room officials do the rest. 

The museum has to safeguard its 
treasures, of course, and reading tickets 
are therefore not given to those under 
21, and then only to those who can 
satisfy the authorities that they have 
come to work, and not . do cross-word 
puzzles, for instance. 

A Young Man’s Diary 

According to . their 'temperament, 
people find the ..Reading Room either 
a bright ante-room into'the wide world 
or a prison which they leave as soon as 
possible; Tit tliej old days cold and bad 
ventilation^ made the^ original room" 
rather a dull place. A' story is Told of 
one of the Library servants who. comr 
pared the mb no tony of his working days 
with the lunch hours of a young foreigner 
who came to London to be educated. 
This young man’s tutor advised him 
to keep a diary in order to improve his 
English. About a year later the diary 
fell into the hands of some schoolboys, 
who were overjoyed to read the foreign 
lad’s attempts to improve his English. 
One entry for playtime ran ” Sat on 
the railings and looked at the Round 
Pond,” and for countless days after¬ 
wards the entry ran ” did ditoN 

No Reading Room servant nowadays 
can feel the weight of such a melancholy 
dullness. They have quite a lot of affairs 
to attend to, and the readers to keep an 
eye on. There is a saying that the real 
interest of the Reading Room is not so 
much the books as the readers. That 
is an exaggeration, but one need only 
run through Mr. Barvvick’s volume, to 
see how amusing and endearing were 
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A Splendid Picture 
show at millbank 

By Our Art Correspondent 

Someone has had the splendid idea 
of arranging at Millbank an exhibition 
of Mr. Wilson Steer’s work during his 
lifetime. 

This is an honour Mr. Steer deserves. 
He is one of our greatest living artists. 
He has been spoken of as the most 
important English painter since Turner, 
and it is right that people should have 
a chance of testing in their own judg¬ 
ment the truth of that saying. 

It is the Englishness of the work that 
strikes us in this exhibition ; and that 
is all the' more remarkable because 
Mr. Steer had his training among the 
French Impressionists in Paris. As you 
go round the rooms you are suddenly 
reminded of Gainsborough, of Constable, 
of Turner. You feel these pictures 
could only have been painted by some¬ 
one to whom English skies, trees, and 
fields were a natural inheritance. There 
is also, perhaps because of this, an odd 
feeling that these pictures " belong.” 
They have a right to be here. 

The Artist’s Schooldays 

There are about 190 works by Mr. 
Steer in this loan exhibition at Millbank, 
done in oil and water-colour, dealing 
with figure and landscape, and they cover 
most of the stages noticeable in the 
artist’s development. 

Mr. Steer was born at Birkenhead in 
i860. His father was a portrait painter 
and gave lessons in painting. Although 
bred in the atmosphere, the boy did 
not take seriously to painting till his 
schooldays were over. These were 
spent in Hereford, at the cathedral school. 

He failed to get into the Academy 
Schools, and going to Paris began to 
study at Julian’s. The odd thing about 
Mr. Steer is that he has worked among 
many kinds of artists and remained all 
the time himself—something sturdy and 
pastoral and sylvan at the same time. 

His First Picture 

; His first picture was hung in the 
Academy in 1883. He^ was never a 
favourite there and soon, , indeed, fell 
from grace. He.was closely, connected 
with the New English Art Gallery from 
its beginning in 1886, and it was in that 
gallery that collectors began to be 
aware of a new and strong power in their 
midst. In that gallery art students 
used to gather and say, enviously, 

" How does Steer get all that light into 
his skies ? Other skies are ink in 
comparison.” 

Sargent said ”1 wish I could paint 
faces as Steer paints landscape.” Mr, 
Steer’s figure-work is interesting, but it 
is not so established, so rooted, as his 
landscape. He will go down to posterity 
as an English landscape painter, and 
above all as a painter of skies. 

I When all the dust of controversy has 
died away and all the little people and 
their work have taken their ’ place in . 
little odd corners Mr. Steer’s paintings 
of England will stand out and refuse 
to be forgotten. If we think of the men : 
arid women who have been working this 
last fifty years we shall see that this is 
no mean achievement. It means that 
extra bit of insight, of strength, given 
by God, developed by man. 

Continued from the previous column 

some of the readers, famous names in 
English literary history. 

The British Museum Reading Room 
is renowned all the world over for its 
resources and the politeness and kind¬ 
ness of its officials. Wherever possible 
demands from strangers in regard to 
books and information are met. Rarely 
are the officials beaten. 

They even met the demands of the 
following letter, quoted by Mn Barwick, 
from a lady in 1923 : 

** Will you be kind enough to have 
some books of superstitions, love, % 
marriage, birth, weather, flowers, cats, % 
dress, Christmas, New Year, Midsummer, , 
All Hallows, illness, and so on, read}' 
for me tomorrow (Sat.), morn?” 
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THE SECRET OF THE AGES 


Told by John Halden 

CHAPTER 21 

The Twins Disagree 

J erry was no less excited than his sister. 

A snarling head covered with thick red- 
yellow and dark brown fur confronted 
them, frozen in the ice. It had fierce, long 
canine teeth, which came to sharp points 
some inches below its under jaw. 

“ A sabre-toothed tiger it is,” he said, 
" or I’m an infant, unlearned in prehistoric 
animals.” 

“ But such a thing has never been found 
before j ” cried Jo. “ We’re not the only 
people' who have found a flesh-and-blood 
mammoth. Over twenty of them have been 
found up here in Siberia in more or less 
good condition. But a sabre-toothed tiger, 
extinct like the mammoth ten or a hundred 
thousand years ago l How did he get there ?'' 

“ My child,” said Jerry solemnly, ” we’re 
making history this day. You are right. 
No one has ever come upon a sabre-toothed 
tiger in the flesh before since the time of 
prehistoric man.” 

“ I wonder why,” said Jo. " Mammoths 
have been found, why not sabre-toothed 
tigers ? They lived at the same time.” 

“ An Englishman named Digby who was 
here some years ago,” responded her 
brother, ” had a theory about that which 
sounded right to me when I read it. 
You see, it is supposed that mammoths 
were caught and frozen into the ice by 
falling into a ravine and probably breaking 
a leg, so that they couldn’t get out again. 
Mammoths are very heavy beasts. A tiger, 
on the other hand, would be lighter and 
much more active. If he fell into a ravine 
full of snow he wouldn’t sink to the bottom, 
like the mammoth, but most likely manage 
to scramble out again.” . 

’‘Sounds reasonable,” commented Jo. 
“ But this one ? ” 

“ Well, maybe it was a hard winter five 
hundred thousand years or so ago, and the 
tiger was loping along when suddenly he 
scented mammoth. He finds the mammoth 
floundering about at the bottom of the 
ravine, pretty well helpless. Maybe he has got 
one tusk caught and is trumpeting wildly.” 

” Dinner ! says our bloodthirsty friend 
here, and easy to get,” put in Josephine, 
entering into the story. : 

Jerry nodded. 

“ So* down he jumps into the ravine and 
lands on the poor mammoth’s back.” ' 

“ Whereupon the startled, mammoth 
makes a last despairing effort to get out and 
in his struggles brings dowfi a great smother 
of snow on both of them,” cried Josephine. 

“ Right! And so they are both safely in 
cold storage for a few hundred thousand 
years, until the twin children of Professor 
Carson of Cambridge take it into their heads 
to go exploring in the wilds of Siberia,” 
Jerry finished triumphantly. 

“ It’s lucky for us that.this ground ice 
never thaws,” remarked Jo. “ You know, 
Jerry, if we find the gold mine it will merely 
make us rich, but this sabre-toothed tiger, 
cold-storaged flesh and blood, will make us 
famous. We’ll be in all the natural history 
books. Children will have to learn about us! ’ ’ 
“Peacock!” commented her brother, 
then turned serious. “ I’m worried about 
this. It’s lucky and all that, but we’ve got 
our hands a bit too full, what with the 
mammoth, the possible mine, the hoped-for 
village, and now this.” 

Josephine. considered a moment then 
turned a miserable face on her twin. She 
knew what she had to do. 

“ Jerry,” she said, “ I’m selfish enough to 
hate it, but you know as well as I do that 
there’s only one thing to be done. . I must 
leave you to get on with the excavation 
while I go after Father. If we were to make 
a mess of this, and spoil the unique thing 
we’ve found, we’d never forgive ourselves, 
and Father as a scientist would never forgive 
us. We absolutely must have his help.” 

“I’m afraid you’re right,” returned Jerry, 
“ though, it seems bad luck for you to have 
to leave the fun behind and go off on a long, 
tiresome journey. I’d go myself, but if 
these half-excavated beasts are going to 
attract wild animals I should never have a 
moment’s peace thinking of you,here alone! 
It would be different iL Yak and Imuk 
weren’t such cowards.” 

“ No; it’s I who must go,” said Jo de¬ 
cidedly. Yak and Imuk have great 
respect for you since your fight with the 
bear. They will obey and work for you 
as they wouldn't work for me. Firiiding J 
Father is just a matter of keeping at if 
and following the map,” 


“ You’ll take the gun and one of the 
natives,” said her brother. “ Also most of 
the tinned provisions. I can live very well 
on bear meat. I’ll soon get used to it.” 

“ I'll take Yak and half the provisions,” 
returned Jo as firmly, “ but I won't take 
the gun. You must have that to defend 
yourself against the wolves and bears that 
are almost certain to cpme on the mam¬ 
moth scent. I’ll take the dog pistol.” 

Jerry’s face whitened as he thought of 
possibilities. 

" But you can’t go out into the wilds of 
Northern Siberia unarmed,” he cried. 
“You might be attacked by bandits.” 

“ They’ll have to get pretty close to me 
to harm me, and that would mean I'd let 
them have a dose of full strength ammonia,” 
returned Jo. “ I'm going to chance it. 
Otherwise, aside from your personal danger, 
I should expect to come back and find our 
mammoth's beautiful trunk quite eaten 
away. You can’t go on fighting bears 
successfully with a hunting knife.” 

Jerry sighed heavily. “ I know how you 
feel about the mammoth,” he admitted, 
“ and agree it is worth risking something 
for. But it makes me feel pretty bad when 
I think of you starting off unarmed.” 

Jo set her chin. “If you were going you’d 
insist on exactly this division,” she said. 
“ And I would agree, for these two animals 
are our responsibility first of all. Besides, 
how do we know what the natives will do 
when they see this latest find ? If the mam¬ 
moth frightened them the sabre-tooth will 
have them in a fit.” 

At this moment a gasp and gurgle behind 
them made the twins turn quickly. 

Yak had come to see why they delayed 
returning to camp, for breakfast, and stood 
on the edge of the trench gibbering with 
horror at the snarling ice-encascd head that 
projected from the earth. 

Jerry leaped up and caught his arm as he 
prepared to bolt. 

“ Listen to reason for once, my man,” 
said Jerry angrily as the native collapsed, 
grovelling with fear, on the ground. He felt 
that he and his sister had enough to worry 
them without struggling with such obstruc¬ 
tions. “ That beast there is dead—dead, I 
tell you ! I'm not,having any. new legends 
started about giant mice or what not bur* 
rowing in the earth. This is a dead tiger, 
dead long before your great-greatest grand¬ 
father was born.” * * 

Yak did not even pretend to listen to 
him. He was bellowing incantations against 
evil magic as hard as he could shout. Jerry 
let go his arm in disgust. The man at once 
leaped to his feet and made off for camp. 

■ It’s just as well I’m taking Yak, away,” 
said Jo equably. “ It’s a good thing it wasn’t 
Imuk who saw it.” f 

'Jerry looked at her a moment, then 
started as a thought struck him. “ Yak will 
tell Imuk about his horrific vision and they 
may bolt together,” he said. “I’m off to 
catch him if I can, Jo. You’d better arrange 
to start as soon as you can get ready.” 

Jerry, who was an excellent sprinter, 
caught up with Yak at the bottom of the 
slope, tripped him up neatly and sat on him. 

“ Now I’ve got you where you’ll have to 
listen 1 ” he said grimly, glancing to where 
Imuk looked up from feeding the dogs with 
an expression of mild interest. “ You want 
to run away from this camp, don’t you ? ” 

Yak gasped an assent. 

“ Well, I can tell you this. If you and 
Imuk try to go to Yakutsk you’ll go alone, 
and without provisions or dogs. I’ll see 
to that; and it will be suicide to attempt 
it. On the other hand, if you will promise 
not to tell Imuk what you saw this morning 
I promise you shall be away from this camp 
with my sister in a few hours* time, on your 
way to my father, who will give you 
plenty to eat and some money. You’ll be 
safe from him if you leave camp.” 

“ I no talk. I go quick,” gabbled Yak, 
squirming under Jerry’s weight. The boy 
rose and let him get up. “ Then that’s; 
that,” he said. “ Go, harness the dogs.” 

CHAPTER 22 

Josephine Sets Out 

•“Thanks to Yak’s terror everything was 
A soon ready for Jo’s journey into the 
wilds to find her father. Jerry watched her 
off, and when he could no longer see her 
returned with a sinking heart: to camp. 

. Until now the twins had stuck together, 
ahd .it was undoubtedly owing to the fact 
that they had done so that both of them were 
still : alive. Surrounded by enemies and 
mystery, it had needed their combined 
wits to keep safely on their quest. J'fow 
Josephine had gone gallantly alone into 
the wilderness of bog and tundra, and there 
Continued on the next page 


Arthur Mee’s 
Children’s Bibles 

The Board of Education Committee has asked for 
readable Bibles, They are here, 

the most attractive editions of the 
most beautiful book in the world. 

There are no books anywhere to match Arthur Mee’s 
Bible Books. They are the Bibles of the rising 
generation, the incomparable books for young and old, 

the Authorised Version in all its majesty, 
with no word added and no word altered. . 

For 300 years the Bible has been made like a.diction¬ 
ary, crammed into 30,000 verses of microscopic type. 
It is believed that it is here presented for the first time 
so that a child can read and love and understand it. 

With this achievement Arthur Mee has reached the 
fulfilment of a great ideal, a threefold gift to the world’s 
children. His Children’s Encyclopedia is a perpetual 
delight; his Children’s Newspaper is universally beloved; 
his Children’s Bible keeps them company everywhere. 

Asking himself what would be the finest single piece 
of work., that could be done for our generation, Arthur 
Mee chose to prepare for our young people the noblest 
thing that England has. He has taken the Bible, 
treated it' as the rarest piece of work an editor could 
touch, and made it as readable as the morning paper. 

In four attractive forms these volumes have reached 
a circulation which makes ridiculous the idea that the 
Bible is not. read. Here they are r the Great Bible 
itself at 7s. 6d. arid the three lovely “ half-crowns.” 

THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 

The mos’t readable: edition ever printed, in which 
the Bible heepmes a _;|ale that a child can read 
with infinite delight. r 

With 60 noble pictures —....... 7 s. 6d. net 

THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE 

The best hundred thousand words of the Bible. 
Everybody’s Bible foV ilie'pocket. 

People’s Library volume "...,'.'.. .. 2 s. 6d. net 

CHILDREN’S LIFE OF JESUS 

In the words of: the Gospels. The Wonderful 
Things He Did and the Beautiful Things He Said. 

With 20 pictures .. 2 s. 6d. net 

LOVELIEST STORIES IN THE WORLD 

One hundred Bible stories Ahat will never die, 
told as they, will be told for a; thousand years. 

The little red volume with iqcohur^ldtes;.'. ... 2 s. 6d.net 

There are no cheaper books than these in the world today. 
■■PrphVa largeTniiftber of Appreciations^we quote a few. 

Far the noblest and most satisfying 
Bible for young people; superb and 
fascinating. Rev. Alfred Clegg 

There is all the simplicity of genius in 
Mr. Mee’s achievement; a wonderful 
book to place in the hands of a child. 

Daily Express 
Worthy of high praise. Scotsman 
The Bible in the most readable form 
we have ever seen. The Schoolmaster 
An excellent piece of work. Times 

It has been said that a set of these books is the noblest 
gift any child can have. They are not snippety books 
of extracts. They hold the Bible story together. They 
ring true with the majestic music of the Book of Books., 

They are the Bibles of the Rising Generation 

They live and will endure 

Hodder and Stoughton - London 


A book for which the world has long 
waited* Peterborough Advertiser 

In Utopia every child would be pre¬ 
sented with a copy. Daily Herald 

Here surely is the right way of popu¬ 
larising the Bible. -' Daily News 

1 should like to express my admira¬ 
tion ; a much-needed and valuable 
piece of work. Literary Superintendent 
of the Bible Society 


. 
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was a horrible fear at the back of Jerry's 
mind that she might find it too much for her. 

“ Nevertheless," Jerry straightened him¬ 
self with determination, " something.had to 
be risked. We can't hope to secure the 
treasure without Father’s help.” 

A shout from Imuk, who had been sent 
down-river to guard the, mammoth from 
wild animals^ recalled Jerry to immediate 
duties. Looking in the direction indicated 
by the native, he saw five ■ grey forms' 
galloping over the moss toward him. They 
were wolves on the scent of the mammoth. 

It was the beginning of the rush. From 
that moment Jerry scarcely dared to sleep. 
He had his meals brought to him by Imuk, 
while he stood on incessant guard. 

Meanwhile, Jo made the swiftest progress 
she could toward the place marked on the 
map as her father’s probable camping-place.. 
Yak’s eagerness to get there seemed equal 
to hers. He had no notion that she intended 
to turn round and return to the excavations, 
as soon as she reached her destination. 
So the journey went smoothly. 

At last, one morning, after carefully 
talcing her bearings, she decided that her 
father’s camp must be just oh the other 
side of a low line of hills several miles away. 
She pointed it out to Yale, who whistled to 
the dogs with a brightened face. 

But when they reached the ridge of the 
hills there was no camp to be seen. With a 
sinking heart Jo. swept the country with 
the .glasses. Nothing, Then she made 
out some stumps at the edge of a clump of 
dwarf willows which grew beside a stream. 

“ That would be a good site for a camp," 
she thought, while Yak stood patiently 
waiting beside her. A few moments’ 
intent study of the stumps convinced her 
that they had been fairly recently chopped 
with an axe." 

" It’s no proof, of course," she told herself, 
“ but it might be that Father was here, 
made camp, and left. But how long ago ? " 

A movement in the trees made her stiffen 
to attention. She thought she saw a 
skin-clad form, then another. 

Her heart began to thump violently. 

The two men in the distance came out 
from the trees and stood staring in her 
direction. They could not see her as well 
as she could see them, she was thankful to 
note, for they seemed'to have no glasses. 

Continued in the last column 


: Jacko Finds out 

J acko was complaining that he could never get five minutes to call his own. 
If he wasn’t at school somebody was sending him on an errand. 

Just then the door opened and his mother came in. 

M Oh, there you are, dear,” she said. “ I want you to run across to Granny's 
and take her some eggs.” And she put a little basket into his hands. “ If she 
should be out,” she added, “ you can leave them in the porch.” 

■ Granny was out, much to Jacko’s annoj^ance. He waited some time, in hopeful 
anticipation of a.reward ; but she didn’t come. 

“ Can’t wait all day ! ” he grumbled; and, sliding down from the garden gate, 
he went off down the lane. 

As he turned into the main road he stood for a minute watching the cars swish by. 

. That’s what I’m going to be,” cried Jacko, “ a car driver ! I’ll be a chauffeur 



to some rich old Johnny with half a dozen cars- No, I won’t! I’ll have a taxi.” 

He was staring at a smart-looking taxi-cab which had j ust pulled up in front of him. 

Except for the driver, who was busy lighting his pipe, it was empty. But there 
was a big trunk by his side. ■ ■ • 

Jacko bent forward, pushed up the lid, and peeped in. 

“ Coo ! ” he muttered. . “ Empty ! I wonder where he’s taking it! ” Then 
he began to grin. “ I’ll find out 1 ” he said. And he sprang inside.. 

On went the.taxi. It made two or three turns and stopped. 

“ Hello ! ” cried a deep voice. “ So this is the trunk ! Stolen, you say. Let’s 
have a look at it! ” 

Up shot the lid, and, to Jacko’s horror, he found himself staring into the face 
of a big, burly policeman l 

Jacko gave one yell, leaped out, and ran off as fast as his legs could carry him. 


“ Look here. Yak,” she said, handing the 
glasses to the native. “ What do you think 
of those men down there ? ” 

Yak accepted the " Far-away look-see ” 
glasses reverently and put them to his eyes. 
It was evident that for a while he could 
make out nothing. Then he started. 

“ I think those men maybe brodyagi," he 
said, looking intently. " Brodyagi bad 
men. Kill. Much kill.” 

Josephine thought of her only weapon, 
the dog pistol, and took the glasses anxiously. 
She could not, of course, have sworn to the 
appearance of any of her father’s party, and 
her father himself, at that distance, might 
have been difficult to recognise, dressed as 
he was sure to be in the comfortable skin 
garments’the others wore. 

It was'hard to make up her mind. If 
she turned away she might be leaving behind 
her the camp for which she longed with all 
her weary bones, to say nothing of her 
desire to see her father. But if they were 
brodyagi, the fierce bandits that infest that 
wild country, it would be suicidal to go on. 

“ If they were members of Father’s party," 
reasoned Jo shrewdly, " they would run to 
tell him of the strangers in sight. As they 
both remain still they are very likely alone." 

So, with a feeling of weary despair, Jo 
gave the order to turn back. They would 
make a long detour to get to the next 
camping-place marked on the map, and she 
hoped with all her heart that her father 
might still be there. 

Bay after day they travelled, Jo running 
behind the sled. Yak in front, except when, 
as frequently happened, it had to be lifted 
over a hummock or carried through a 
bog. Yak was walling and efficient now 
that he was on work,that he understood 
and liked. Jo could have done nothing 
without him. All the w r ay they had to keep 
a sharp look-out for bandits, in case they 
were being followed. 

One evening Yak suddenly stopped the 
dogs with a jerk, and Jo, who was running 
behind the sled mechanically, so weary that 
only will-power kept her feet moving one 
in front of the other, almost fell ovct it. 

" What is it, Yak ? ” she muttered. 

Yak had thrown himself flat on the ground. 

"Get down, missie/’he whispered hoarsely. 
“ Brodyagi! ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 



The u School-Days * Circle 
Badge , strongly made in gilt 
metal with full colours in 
enamel . 



Circle ! 


H ere’s something new for Schoolgirls! 

A club of their own—a club of good 
fellowship and comradeship that every girl 
should join. Full details of enrolment of 
“ The School-Days Circle ” are given in this 
week’s SCHOOL-DAYS. Every member 
receives a coloured badge, and there are 

SPLENDID PRIZES 
EVERY WEEK 


for those members sending in the best 
jokes, stories, of other interesting features. 
There are thousands of private and public- 
school girls who look forward to the weekly 
appearance of SCHOOL-DAYS. Its care¬ 
fully selected stories, nature-notes, “The 
Poet’s Corner,” “The Open Road,” and 
articles on needlework, cookery, careers, 
etc., have earned for it their warm 
allegiance. 



Buy a Copy Today 2d. 




<( Good! IDs 
Mason’s! And 


teetotal too! 




Prime Beer can be made at 
home at a cost of only 6d. 
per gallon from a 9d. bottle of ’ 


Mason’s 
Extract of Herbs 

Buy a bottle to-day from your grocer, chemist or stores, or 
send 1/- in stamps for bottle enough to make 8 gallons. 

NEWBALL AND MASON, LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM. 


THE “TOG-TOG 
SPEED BOAT 


” 311 


IT’S AN “ABBEY” TOY! 
INSTANT ACCELERATION. Runs 15 
minutes without attention. HOT AIR DRIVE 

from “Meta" Spirit Candle-end, or even Night 
Light. .Nothing .to explode ! 9. inches long. Draught 
2 -inches. Rudder. 

Continuous '‘Toc-Toc” heard for (jreat distance. 

( 4/5 post free. Overseas 5 /-). 

ABBEY SPORTS CO., LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 
125, Borough High Street, London, S.E.l. 



Manufacturers of the Guaranteed Class T Clockwork 
Boat. Wholesale Aocnts lor Isle of Wiyht Yachts, 
liudds Ilcliofluers, Warneford Aeroplanes. 
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Try Cremona *Family ’A ssortment: 20 Varieties J 


^ ►J ►J* 

4< A Topping Paper for Girls ►!- 
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POCKET MICROSCOPE 

Just the thing for Nature 
Study. Will give hours of 
joy. Superior Microscope, 
complete with tweezers, three 
objects, three glass slides in 
case, 4/6 post free. Microscope, 
with three slides, 2/6 post free. 

NORWOODS (Dept. C.N.) 

3, FINSBURY SQUARE, 



LONDON, E.C.2. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and' 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold . Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/ , 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/« 
extra. 
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YOU 

Must Be A 
Pine Marten! 



71ie Pine Marten's Badge 
actually in full colour 


I F you are a lover of Nature 
—if you are thrilled by the 
life and adventures of wild 
creatures—if you can either 
svvim, climb a tree, name twelve 
different kinds of wild birds, 
six different trees or six wild 
flowers, you can become a Pine 
Marten. 


Sir. H. Mortimer Batten, who 
contributes those . wonderful 
romances of animal and bird 
life to LITTLE FOLKS, has 
started this Club so that boys 
and girls may gain some of his 
love of Nature and her ways. 
There are already thousands of 
boy and girl' members who 
eagerly await the monthly 
appearance of a beautifully 
illustrated Club Talk which 
appears in LITTLE FOLKS. 

Then, of • course, there are the 
usual features of this delightful 
magazine for boys and girls— 
a long complete story every 
month—school and adventure 
serials. Pets and Pastimes Pages, 
Music Pages, Editor’s Den, and 
so on. 


LITTLE FOLKS 


JUNE Issue Now on Sale 1/- 


PURE SILK 

which you can wear for playtime 



This summer, get Mother 
to make all your frocks of 
Pure Silk. Tell her all 
about * Japshan * British 
Pure Silk, how it washes 
and wears, how every 
lovely colour and design 
is fast to, brightest sun¬ 
shine, Tell her that Pure 
Silk is no longer an ex¬ 
travagance if she insists 
on tjapshan/ because 
this really Pure Silk is 
guaranteed in every way, 

<s« 


and will wear three or 
four times longer than 
ordinary silks. 

A FEW PRICE EXAMPLES: 

Cream or Natural, 1 

29 ins. wide . . . *»■/ 1 ■ 
Smart woven stripes and cheeks, 

ivory and pastel C /ffc 
shades, 29 ins. wide v/v 
Natural or Cream, €tl£t 
3t> ins. wide . . . ”/ V 

Plain colours, ivory, latest 
checks and stripes, £?/4 4 

30 ins. wide • . ■ ■ 

Also ’Japshan' in wider widths 
al proportionate prices. Full 
'Japshan* Price List on request. 


BRITISH PURE SILK 

From First-class Drapers and Stores. 

TELL MOTHER TO INSIST UPON SEEING THE NAME 
‘ JAPSHAN * ON DETACHABLE SELVEDGE LABELS. It is 
not genuine otherwise , and is not sold in the market place. If any 

difficulty in obtaining genuine ' Japshan ’ Pure Silk, please write for name 
of suitable retailer to \Vm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. {suppliers to Trade only), 

898, Viyclla House, Old Change, London, E.C.4. 


mm 
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TRAP! MARK 

‘Bodice 

{Knitted Fabric) 

IT is part of Mothercraft to know 
all about the “ Liberty ” Bodice 
—the standard garment foe 
growing ups. TO know how 
snugly it fits, how it prevents 
. undue fatigue and gives correct 
support in any position. 

TO know how the porous 
knitted fabric expands for 
breathing and graduates body 
temperature after exercise. 

AND to appreciate, too, that a 
garment that washes and wears 
so splendidly is worth double 
and treble other cheaper makes. 

FREE GIFT.— Send us two paper coupons from 
recently purchased “ Liberty’* bodices, with name 
and address of a friend not a “ Liberty” Bodice 
nearer, and receive a charming skipping rope with 
bells. Dept. 06 , Libertyland, Market Harborough. 
★ Ask your draper to show you the 4 ‘ Liberty ” 
Bodice Combie. It has all the qualities of its 
famous twin, and it is expressly designed for 
those who prefer the perfect combination. 


Bailey’S 

Super 

Pump 



PRICE 

2'3 


Ask your dealer to show it to you. It is a Celluloid Pump for Cycles or Motor Cycles, with a Steel Lining 
made cartridge fashion from a Solid Blank of Steel so that the end is solid with the steel lining, there being EACH 
no soldcrings to leak or break. Can’t warp or bend, will last for ten years, made like a Motor Cycle Pump. 

IF YOU CAN’T GET ONE, WRITE TO :— APEX INFLATOR CO., LTD., PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 

LETTER WRITING 

COMPETITION 

For the reader, of the CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 

Announced in the issue dated 
March 16, and concluded 
APRIL 30, 1929. 

LIST OF 

PRIZE WINNERS: 

FIRST PRIZE: JUNIOR RALEIGH CYCLE 

Phyllis Scholes, 8, Princes Road, Stamford, Lines. 

SECOND PRIZE: No. 8 FAIRY CYCLE 

Muriel Keen, 1 ‘ Malvern/* The Ingrcway, llarohl 
Park, Romford, Essex. 

THIRD PRIZE: CLOCKWORK LOCOMOTIVE 
or KODAK CAMERA Lorraine Ronald, 63b, 
Grand Parade, Harringay, X.4. 

FOURTH PRIZE: SILVER WATCH 

Leslie G. Henning, 74, Fox bourne Road, Ealhani, 
S.W.17. 

5, 6, & 7 : 3 " EROS ** Tennis Rackets 

Helen Gibbons, * Pinewood/* Trospect Road. 
Prenton. Birkenhead; Kitty Beckett, 8. Poston 
Road, S. Stifford, near Grays. Essex: Hilda 
Chris line Garnett, 4, Victoria Terrace, SUkstone 
Common, near Barnsley, Yorks. 

8, 9 & 10 : 3 " CHARTERHOUSE ” Cricket Bats 


Gwendoline, Nanrymocl, Bridgend 
11, 12 & 13 : 3 “ INGERSOLL ” Watches 

Kenneth Stokes, 84, Balham Road, Edmonton, 
N.9; Diana Tyler, 28, Church Avenue, East Sheen, 
S.W.14; Christine Clynick, 46, Amlicrst Road, 
Penny com cciuick, Plymouth. 

14, 15, 16,17,18 & 19 : 6 “ No. 0" MECCANO 
Sets: Jack Quin, Lynwood Burlington Crescent:, 
Rhyl, North Wales; J. E. Trevor Harding, Grove 
House,HighWesthouse.Ingleton,viaCarnforth; Rosa- 
inond P. M. Robinson, 26, Carlton Crescent, 
Southampton; Raymond Lumsdon, 13, Logan 
street, Langley Park, Durham; David Jones, 
Wood Farm, Topcroft, Bungay, Suffolk; Barbara 
Love, School House,- Stratton St. Margaret, near 
Swindon, Wilts. 

20, 21, 22, 23, 24 & 25 : 6 M No. 00” MECCANO 

Sets : Keith Ilutt, 67, Trimrose Avenue, Shiregrecn, 
Sheffield; George W. Tweed, Belvoir, near 
l! rant ham. Lines; Thomas B. Walsh, 138, 
Wilmslow Road, Fallow fie Id, Manchester; Jean Al. 
Adcock, 32. Reginald Terrace, Chapcifown Road, 
Leeds; Gladys Lenorn Ravenscroft, 107, Bradford 
llnad. Hyson Green, Notiinghani; Frances Buckley, 
12, Pickering Street, Iloole, Chester. 

Winners of the 25 CAMERASCOPES have 
been advised by post. 

The SHREDDED WHEAT Co. Ltd., 
Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Traveller’s Tale 

man had just returned from 
a long journey, and his 
friend asked him how many days 
he had been travelling. 

His answer was: “ I have trav 
elled 1000 miles in 20 days: the 
first day l went 12 miles, but 
every day I increased my journey 
by the same equal distance.” 

What was the daily increase ? 

Answer next week 

The Speed of Sound 

J.\ still air at a temperature of 

32 degrees Fahrenheit sound 
travels at 1090 feet a second. 
The speed is increased: by about 
a foot a second for every degree 
rise in temperature. In other 
substances sound travels at differ¬ 
ent rates, its speed in wood being 
from ten to sixteen times that-in - 
air, in various metals from four 
to sixteen times,• and in water 
about four times. 

Is Your Name Fletcher ? 

ere are two origins of this 
surname. In one case an. 
ancestor of the Fletchers was a 
tietchcr b}' trade, that is a maker 
of arrows,, and his trade name 
descended to his children and 
grandchildren. In the other case 
the surname still has a trade 
origin, Fletcher being merely a 
changed spelling of flesher, a 
butcher or dealer in flesh. 

A Word Square 

'pHE following clues indicate 
six words, each containing 
six letters, which when written 
one under the other will make a 
square of words. 

A ring. The son of Daedalus. 
Most scarce. Construct. Bright¬ 
ness. Respectful regard. 

Answer next week 

Stepwords 


PJEGIN with the letter A and add 
one letter at each step until 
a word of seven letters meaning a 
toothed bar or wheel is formed. 
The existing letters may be trans¬ 
posed if necessary, but a proper 
word must be formed at each step. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet . Mars 
is in the West. Neptune is in 
the South- 
West a n d 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
East. In the 
m orn i n g 
Venus and 
Jupiter are in 
the East. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 9 P-m. on June 12. 

An Arithmetical Puzzle 
\yiiAT number of two figures if 
multiplied by itself will 
produce a number that is as much 
.above 435 as the number was less 
'than 435 before multiplied ? 

Answer next week 

lei On Parle Fran?ais 




Li. ywuce Lj maitred’hofcsl Lyerjo 

J’ai huit doigts et deux pouces. 

Le maitre d’hotel va nous servir.- 
Les crocs sont des dents longues. 

The Words We Speak and How 
They Came 

Cynosure. This is a word which 
now means a centre of attraction. 
We speak of a beautiful Woman at 
a ball as being the cynosure of all 
eyes. This seems a great com¬ 
pliment, but we are really calling 
the lady a dog’s tail. 

The word is Greek, and the 
literal meaning is the tail of a dog. 
The Greeks called the stars form¬ 
ing the tail of the Lesser Bear the 
Cynosure, and sometimes thgy 
gave this name to the Constellation 
itself. As the last star, in the 
tail is the Pole Star, and this was 
regarded as the centre of attrac¬ 
tion to the magnet, cynosure was 
in time used to describe any 
centre of attraction. 

Those Who Come and These Who Go 

How many people are born in 
vour town, and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for five weeks 
in 12 towns. The five weeks up to 
May 4, 1929 . are compared with 
the corresponding weeks last year. 


TOWN 

BIRTHS 

DEATHS 


1929 

1928 

1929 

1328 

London 

7312 

7328. 

5662 

6771 

Glasgow 

2404 

2469 

1515 

1624 

Manchester 1480 

1402 

1045 

971 

Dublin 

914 

1028 

635 

565 

Edinburgh 

702 

745 

576 

628 

Leeds 

756 

884" 

685 

601 

Bristol 

612 

695 

493 

470 

Cardiff 

425 

416 

294 

277 

Derby 

301 

269 

178 

146 

Reading 

I67 

154 

122 

107 

Ipswich 

1 S2 

140 

95 

96 

Oxford 

145 

118 

' 91 

50 


Testing an Accumulator 
'J'he "voltmeter is the handiest 
instrument for testing a 
wireless accumulator to see if it 
requires recharging. It should 
not be allowed to drop below 1 *S5 
volts for each cell. 

A voltmeter test must be made 
while the accumulator is- dis¬ 
charging. Should the voltmeter 
reading"be taken even one minute 
after -the discharge has been 
stopped it would probably read 
2 volts a cell, and that would be 
misleading. 

If the hydrometer be used for 
testing during discharge the 
specific gravity will be found to 
drop in direct proportion to the 
•amount of current used, thus 
providing a ready indication of the 
quantity remaining in the cells. 

A Charade 

Tust two-thirds of ten and. 01121 
~ third of eleven ' 

Atv first-and my second contain; 
For my* third you must take four, 
parts of the "seven | , 

Composing a grammar. Then 
.plain . * - ; 

To your view you will, fin'd that 
. my whole is displayed. 

Denoting a message that is quickly 

Conveyed- Answer next wed? 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar J* 

'JThe spotted flycatcher hatches 
out its eggs. Young jack'* 
daws are fledged. The second 
broods of redbreasts are hatched. 
The landrail lays. Young swallows 
and redstarts are fledged. The 
song of the redstart ceases. The 
dagger moth, silver Y moth, small 
elephant hawkmoth, pink under- 
wing moth, large skipper butterfly, 
and large brown dragon-fly appear. 
Dogwood, small bindweed, dog- 
rose, butterfly orchis, yellow flag, 
black bryony, mallow, thyme, 
corn bluebottle, snapdragon, yel¬ 
low vetchling, small bugloss, 
woody nightshade, frogbit, lady’s 
fingers, meadow-rue, henbane, and 
black knapweed blossom. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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Mixed Poetry 

The shades of night were falling 
fast ’ 

As through an Alpine village 
passed ; 

A youth who bore, mid snow and 
ice, 

A banner with the strange device: 
4 Excelsior! 

What Am I ? A window blind. 

A Riddle in Rhyme. Lightning. *. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Getting On 

'J'he young man had been to 
business for nearly six 
months and was fully conscious^ 
of his importance. 

“ The chief is beginning to take 
an interest in me,” he said to a 
friend. 

“ Really ? ” said his friend, 
interested. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “ Yes¬ 
terday he saw me in the office and 
asked if I worked there.” 

No Time for Argument 

three in the morning there 
was an alarm in the hotel. 

“ Get up quickly ! ” cried the 
manager as he knocked- on the 
bedroom door. “ The place is 
on fire ! ” • 

, “ Is. that so ? ” .came a voice 
from the other side o"f the door. 
“ Then if I get up may 1^ take it 
that I pay for only half a night’s 
lodging ? ” . . 

A Hint for Pixies 



J 


J f you tickle a grasshopper 
Make it a rule. 

.To avoid his long legs, 

For he kicks like-a mule! 

A Good Reason r 

ack was . very . .. inattentive 
during the geography lesson 
and so the teacher-decided to test 
his knowledge of what" had been 
said. ; 

. “ Would it be possible for vour 
father to walk round the Earth ? ” 
she asked. 

“ No^ miss,” replied Jack after 
a slight pause. . , . 

“ And why not ? ” queried the 
teacher. - 

: “ Because he fell down yester¬ 
day and hurt his knee.” 

The Leopard’s Laundry 

J?!RSt count the washing, house¬ 
wives say, 1 

And Leopard to the wash ere day 
Despatched his coat so spotty, ' 
.But first lie tried to count the 
spots, ‘ ' • - ‘ 

The blibs and blobs and O’s and 
dots,’ 

And now, poor thing, he’s dotty. 


WHO WAS HE 

T here are times when a 
single man is able to 
rescue a nation from disaster. 
Generally he belongs to the 
nation he rallies, as Lincoln 
to the U S.A., Masaryk to 
Czech o-Slovakia, KemaJ to 
Turkey, and Mussolini to 
Italy; but sometimes the 
modeller of a country does 
not belong to it. 

It was so with an English¬ 
man born 88 years ago and 
now dead. He completely 
put on its feet a land that was 
sunk in debt, poverty, misery, 
oppression, and hopelessness. 

He was born in Norfolk, 
and when he gained a title he 
took it from that county. As 
a youth he was educated to 
be a soldier, an’d at first he 
served as an artillery onicer, 


but he would never have been 
content with soldiering only. 

His soldiering took him to 
the Ionian Islands which then 
were under English protec¬ 
tion, aiid there he busied 
himself, with learning modern 
(krcck and: comparing it with 
ancient Greek. -The High 
Commissioner, an English¬ 
man, made use' of him and 
took him on his staff when he 
was removed from the Greek 
islands to Jamaica. So he had 
experience in varied lands. 

Later he rejoined the army 
for awhile, and made ordinary 
officers uncomfortable by the 
up-to-date knowledge he had 
picked up ; so tlie duller ones 
were glad when he went to 
India as private secretary to 
a new Viceroy, Lord North- 


The Man Who Rescued a Nation 


brook. 'In India he gained 
much experience, but by the 
time he was 35 he was back 
at the War Office. 

At that time one country 
was so much in debt to other 
countries that the creditor 
countries formed a joint com^ 
mittee to regulate its money 
affairs' each country sending 
one member. England sent 
this young soldier, and people 
wondered why ; but ! those, 
who knew him'well knew that 
he was the right man. ; 

The country . ‘to which lie 
went was utterly corrupt 
financially, and nothing but 
thorough reform, honesty, 
hard work, and firm govern¬ 
ment by a clear thinker could 
be of real help. - - By. sheer 
knowledge and force of char¬ 


acter the - Englishman suc¬ 
ceeded. Other countries with¬ 
drew from part management, 
except France. Finally France 
too withdrew, and the English¬ 
man was left to manage a 
bankrupt land. He did it with 
complete success. He made it 
pay its way. He introduced 
changes'that caused its people 
to be freed from oppression, 
and brought 
prosperity- to 
millions by 
his manage¬ 
ment in spite 
of constant 
opposition." 

Egypt was 
the country 
he rescued 
Here is his 
portrait. Who was he ? 




A new’star.* 
chocolate 
centre with 
Toffee Coating 

There are plenty of chocolate-coated 
toffees but only one chocolate centre 
with a toffee coating—Sharp’s Toffee 
Chocs. And what a change of 
flavour it has made—the two flavours 
blend perfectly all the way through 
this delightful sweetmeat. 

4ozs4“ 

E. SHARP & SONS, LTD., MAIDSTONE 




from -ruin. 


The Children's 
Choice 

HOVIS provides vital 
nourishment for building 
sturdy young bodies and 
growing frames. Give the 
children HOVIS because 
they like it and because 
it is so good for them. 

HoVIS 

Best Bakers Bake it. 

HOVIS ltd.. London. Bristol Macclesfield. Etc 


The Children’* Newspaper is primal 
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